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PREFACE 


This double issue of Education abstracts has been planned to supplement the documentation which will be 
made available to delegates attending the 20th International Conference on Public Education to be held at 
Geneva during July 1957, and it is hoped that it will also be a useful document for all who are confronted 
with the problem of school construction. The Conference will consider school building as its main topic of 
discussion, and the reports submitted to the Conference by the various governments represented will when 
published act in turn as a complement to this bibliography. Each year the national reports published in the 
International yearbook of education contain sections devoted to progress in school construction during the 
previous year, and the reader's attention is called to this valuable source as well. 

The Secretariat of Unesco is most grateful for the collaboration of the following institutions and govem- 
mental bodies, which have helped in the compilation and annotation of the material cited in the bibliography. 

Building Research Station, Watford, Hertfordshire, England. 

Institut P édagogique National, 29 rue d'Ulm, Paris. 

Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London W.1. 

School Housing Section, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Stichting Bouwcentrum, Weena 700, Rotterdam. 
Besides relying on the information furnished by these bodies, the Secretariat has added infomation known 
to it, and has made annotations for such material whenever possible. In some cases simple booklists have 
been given which indicate that the Secretariat is aware of such publications but has not been able to consult 
them or to write annotations. It was thought that it would be useful to include such lists rather than leave 
out certain countries altogether. Every effort has been made to give as wide a geographical coverage as 
possible. Where gaps occur, the reader is asked to be kind enough to inform the Secretariat of material he 
knows about for inclusion in any future issue which might be devoted to the same topic. 

The bibliography is presented in two parts. The first deals largely with school buildings in temperate 
areas. The second part, which treats only the question of school building in tropical areas, was prepared 
for the Secretariat by G.A. Atkinson of the Building Research Station. 
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I 


GENERAL 


INTERNATIONAL 


1. Union internationale des architectes. Commis- 
sion des constructions scolaires. L'école et ses 
problémes, Premier rapport établi par la can 
Commission des construction scolaires a la 
demande de l'Unesco. Lausanne, 1955. 76p. 


At the request of Unesco, the Union Internationale 
des Architectes set up a committee on school build- 
ings to make a comparative study of conditions in 
16 countries. This report summarizes the educa- 
tional system in the different countries surveyed 
and makes the following recommendations: that 
architects, artists, educators and administrators 
should collaborate to the fullest degree in an en- 
deavour to improve school construction; that 
classroom equipment and facilities should be stan- 
dardized; that Unesco should sponsor a meeting 

of experts to continue the study of school buildings 
and that it should also produce films and arrange 
travelling exhibitions so as to encourage and in- 
form those who plan new schools on a larger scale. 
A list of priorities for raising the standard of 
school buildings is also included. 


ARGENTINA 


2, Alemandri, P.G. Enunciados y soluciones de 
problemas de educacion. Buenos Aires, El 
Ateneo, 1949. 554 p. 








A special chapter of this book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of ''El edificio escolar". Useful ideas on 
planning, location, orientation and lighting are 

given as well as information on the standards of 
other countries, as regards space per pupil, size 

of classroom, open areas and ratio of building to 
site. The book as a whole is intended for educators, 
and is therefore not over -technical. 


AUSTRIA 


3. Austria. Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht. 
Das Schulhaus der Gegenwart. Referate und 
Ergebnisse der zweiten Usterreichischen Land- 
schultagung. Wien, Osterreichischer Bundes- 
verlag, 1952. 300 p. (Landschulreihe, Band IV). 





A collection of reports from the second Austrian 
conference on the reform of rural schools, dealing 
especially with school buildings. The book is divided 
into five parts; an introduction by Ludwig Lang on 
internal and external school reforms; a chapter on 
the schoolhouse and the planning of the buildings; 

one on the classroom and its aspects, including 





types of furniture and equipment to be used; 

a chapter on the schoolhouse as a community centre; 
and a few annexes containing photos, plans and 
statistics. 


BELGIUM 


4. Rythme, no. 19-20 June 1955. Brussels. 


This number is entirely devoted to school buildings 
of recent construction or which will be built in the 
near future. 

Following a brief description, the contents in- 
clude ground plans, elevations, sectional drawings 
and photographs of 18 schools. 

Attention is chiefly given to secondary schools, 
most of which have also a department for infants 
and elementary education, where the children are 
trained up to secondary school standard. 

Similar information is. given for an infant school, 
an elementary school, a textile school, the Institut 
d'études sociales de l'Etat, Brussels, and the 
building for the faculty of philosophy and literature 
in Liége; two designs are incorporated which 
received awards in competitions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


5. Laboutka, K.J. Stavba a zafizeni skol. Praha, 
Komenium, 1947. 112 p. (School building and 
school equipment). 

P¥ihoda, Vaclav. Architektonika moderni Skoly. 
Praha, Komenium, 1946. 32 p. (The archi- 
tecture of the modern school). 

Stavby pro ubytovdni, zdravotnictvi a v¥chovu. 
Typisatni sbornik. Praha, CSSZ, 1951. 148 p. 
(Public buildings, hospitals, schools). 














The preceding titles have been called to the atten- 
tion of the Secretariat. It has not been possible 
to prepare annotations as the books are not at 
present available to the Secretariat. 


DENMARK 


6. Denmark. Undervisningsministeriet. Betaenk- 
ning angaende billiggfrelse og rationalisering 
af det kommunale skolebyggeri. Kgbenhavn, 
J.H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-bogtrykkeri, 
1953. 100 p. 








This is a report of a committee appointed by the 
Danish Ministry of Education to survey existing 
schools and present a long-range plan for the 

construction of less expensive school buildings. 








The committee surveyed the need for new school 
buildings during the period up to 1960 and calculated 
the estimated cost; considered and applied to Danish 
conditions methods used abroad; drew parallels 
from other building projects so as to suggest possible 
economies; and analysed the prices of various 
building materials which influenced the cost of con- 
struction. It recommended that all work and plan- 
ning of school buildings be co-ordinated between a 
committee appointed by the Ministry of Education 
and a committee from the State Institute for Building 
Research in order to standardize plans and establish 
priorities. Local school authorities were requested 
to facilitate the work of the joint committee. 

The report also includes a revised edition of ex- 
isting school building regulations, based on the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the committee. 
Statistics are also included. 


~] 


. Denmark. Undervisningsminsteriets bygge- 


forskningsudvalg og Statens byggeforskningsinstitut. 


Skolest¢rrelse og skoledistrikt i landkommuner. 
K¢benhavn, J.H. Schultz A/S, 1955. 56 p. (Nyt 
skolebyggeri, 1). 





In 1954 the Danish Ministry of Education appointed 

a research committee for school buildings, which 
was to work in close collaboration with the Building 
Research Institute in Denmark to draw up a technical 
and economic outline of principles which would serve 
as guidance in the construction of school buildings, 
"taking into consideration the function of the school 
as aframe for education and for cultural life in general 
as well’, The results of the joint committee's 

work presented in this report are based on a survey 
made in Holbaek county, Denmark. The method used 
consisted of analysing the conditions governing the 
organization of education in the community in question 
and in establishing on this basis a school district 
which could provide a school of an economically and 
educationally advantageous size. 

The size of the school is decided by the number of 
children and their age distribution within a school 
district. Housing density is important, particularly 
for the demarcation of the school district and the 
siting of the school. Geographical boundaries should 
as a rule decide the limits of a school district even 
though they may not follow the boundary of the com- 
munity. New possibilities of transport for school- 
children mean that it is now easier to fix a school 
district large enough to make possible a school of 
an expedient size. Outside school hours the school 
building can be used for many forms of cultural 
activity, meetings, clubs, evening schools, courses, 
etc. which all necessitate a central position of the 
school and good communications. Co-operation 
between two or more parishes will usually be the 
only way whereby a complete division by years can 
be achieved in communities, or parts of them, with 
a small number of children. By an agreement like 
that realized in Holbaek county, several parishes 
with a small number of children can form a school 
district large enough to permit the establishment 


4 





of a 7-form school, which is the apparent aim of 
modern education in Denmark, 


FRANCE 


8. "Architecture, mobilier et décoration scolaires' 
Numéro spécial de 1' Education Nationale, maj 
1950. Paris, Comité universitaire d' informatioy | 
pédagogique. 46 p. y 








A special issue which contains articles on the de- 
velopment of school architecture. It shows the 
old school buildings alongside achievements in 
school furniture, decoration, laboratories, and 
technical equipment in general. Illustrations 
include prototypes of modern schools. ‘ 


9. L'effort de Paris pour ses écoles. Paris, 
Conseil municipal de Paris, 1956. 73 p. 





This publication shows the results achieved in 
Paris during the years 1949-56 in the field of 
school buildings. Illustrations show new buildings 
and old ones converted. 


10. France. Commissariat général du plan de 
modernisation et d'équipment. Rapport de la 
commission du plan d'équipment scolaire, 
universitaire, scientifique et artistique. 1-2. 
Paris, Centre national de documentation péda- 
gogique, n.d. 2v. 








Report of a commission, appointed in 1951, which 
made a survey of the number and types of schools 
needed in France. In making the survey the follow- 
ing four factors were considered: the increase 
in the number of children of school age; the de- 
struction of school buildings due to the war; the s 
age of school-houses and the unsuitability of class- 
rooms; and new requirements due to the progress 
of science. A detailed plan lists priorities and 
estimates costs. The second part of the report 
gives the needs for the various types of schools, 
as well as for libraries and archives. Administ- 
rative procedures to be followed are indicated as 
well as recommendations concerning the financing 
and standardization of school construction. Stati- 
stics are appended. 


i HR . Ministére de 1'éducation nationale. 
Fascicules de documentation administrative. 
Premiere partie. Titre VII: B&atiments et 
matériel. Paris, Centre national de documen- 
tation pédagogique, 1956. Various pagination. 
(Brochure no. 12F.D.). 








This book is in three parts: laws, regulations and 
circulars concerning school buildings and materials; 
technical regulations concerning the quality and form ; 
of construction materials and furniture; financial 
regulations for school buildings, containing all laws, 
instructions and circulars on the subject. 
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12, France. Ministére de l'éducation nationale. 
Direction de 1'administration générale. Con- 
structions scolaires du premier degré, projets 
types, prix plafonds, commandes groupées. 
Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1954. 7p. 











This government circular gives the cost per class 
of various sizes of primary schools which are per - 
mitted by the Ministry, sets forth the other authori- 
zed elements of a school, and gives the global 

figure beyond which the cost of construction may 

not go. It explains how French "départements" 

can ask for school construction on such a basis 

that several schools may be built in the same area 
at the same time, thereby cutting and co-ordinating 
construction expenses to some extent. 


13, 





Sous - 
direction des constructions scolaires et uni- 








versitaires. Locaux scolaires, normes de 
construction. Paris, Centre national de 


documentation pédagogique, 1952. [22] p. 


This document sets forth desirable standards for 

the construction of classrooms for the primary 

school and for classrooms and dormitory buildings 
for secondary day and boarding schools. These 
standards are arrived at in an attempt to achieve 
maximum economy in building expense and maximum 
fulfilment of scholastic needs. There are detailed 
plans of classrooms designed for one teacher and 
multi-class schools and suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of such rooms. Plans give cross-sections of 
buildings of two or more storeys and suggested dor- 
mitories and common rooms in boarding schools. 
Tables are also given of desirable dimensions of 


| the various types of rooms required in different 


schools, 


14, : : 
Service technique des constructions scolaires 
et universitaires. B&atiments d'enseignement. 
Schémas types. Paris, Centre national de 
documentation pédagogique, 1955. 38 pl. 











These plates were prepared in an effort to standard- 
ize school buildings and reduce their cost of con- 
struction. The plates show plans of pre-primary 

and primary schools with details of their possible 
modification and enlargement, plans for secondary 
and technical schools and the special rooms that 
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various sports installations. 

15, . Ministére de 1'education nationale, 
et Secrétariat d' Etat aux beaux-arts. Ecoles 
prototypes du premier degré. Paris, Centre 
national de documentation pédagogique, 1951. 
47 p. 

This booklet shows in detail six prototype schools 

developed in France and discusses ways of adapting 

them, through use of different building materials, 





to the climate in different parts of the country. 
Each school in its basic form has one classroom, 
the necessary appendages and a Suite of four rooms 
for the teacher. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


16. Behrendt, Fritz. Die neue Schule im Bau. 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1953. 133 p. 





This book describes all the steps which should be 
taken in the construction of a new school building. 
It follows each step in logical order from planning 
the location of the new building in the community, 
planning the new building itself and the actual con- 
struction of the building through various aspects 
such as the consideration of modern schoolrooms, 
modern schoot furniture, school life and teaching 
in new education systems and new buildings. A 
section is devoted to the work of the teacher in the 
new school and its effect upon the planning of the 
new building. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and a few plans show classroom arrange- 
ment and construction methods. 


17. Fischer, Alfred. Neue Wege im Schulbau. 
Karlsruhe, Landesgewerbeamt 1953. 





155 p 


This study considers the various types of school 
buildings which may be required, and begins with 

a short chapter on health problems in school planning. 
Outdoor schools and technical and professional 
schools are considered as well as the primary school. 
Asection is given to the discussion of modern schools 
in other countries. The book is generously illustra- 
ted with plans and photographs, and specifications 
are given as to the dimensions involved. 

Part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
school towns such as the Pestalozzi children's 
village at Trogen; Bergstrasse; and the technical 
school centre in Bremen. 


18. Der neue Schuibau in Hessen. Herausgegeben 
vom Hessischen Minister flr Erziehung und 
Volksbildung in Verbindung mit dem Hessischen 
Minister der Finanzen (Staatsbauverwaltung. ) 
Darmstadt, Verkehrs- und Wirtschaftsarchiv 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1954. 279 p. 





A survey of new school buildings in Hesse, Germany. 
The introduction by the Minister of Education points 
out that school buildings are the concern of the whole 
community and the planning of a school building pro- 
gramme must take into consideration the educational, 
psychological and social conditions of the community, 
whether it be for the small rural school or the urban 
"gymnasium". Instructions concerning school 
buildings in Hesse, issued by the Ministry of 
Education in 1951, and special instructions con- 
cerning primary school buildings issued in 1952, 
are included. 

Apart from the more technical articles and the 
regulations on school architecture, the publication 
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also contains an article by Franz Hilker, entitled 
"School building as an expression of educational 
views", which summarizes the principles to be 
followed in school construction in Hesse. 


19. Schwalber, Josef. Schulhausbauten in Bayern 
1945-54, Mllnchen, Bayerischer Schulbuch- 
verlag, n.d. 143 p. 





This book could serve as an example to those who 
plan a long-range school-building programme. It 
is a survey of achievements in the field of school 
construction in Bavaria during the post-war period 
1945-54, when the most important reconstruction 
work had to be done. 

The illustrations (which take up most of the 
volume) are introduced by four articles which give 
the principles behind the present school building 


programme in Bavaria. They are: school buildings; 


the educator and the schoolhouse; healthy schools; 
and the finance of school building. Detailed stati- 
stics are appended. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


20. Bauten der Gesellschaft. Richtlinien und 
SchemaplHne filr die Projectierung und den 
Bau von Schulen, Kindergarten. Berlin, VEB 
Verlag Technik, 1954. 215 p. 

Retlich, H. Sparsame Schulbauten. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1955. 40 p. 

Schauer, F. Schulbau in der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. Berlin, Volk und 
Wissen Verlag, 1955. 116 p. 

Trauzettel, H. Entwicklung zweckmdssiger 
Typentwiirfe filr Kindergarten. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1956. 28 p. 


























The preceding titles have been brought to the 
attention of the Secretariat. It has not been pos- 
sible to prepare annotations as the books are not 
at present available to the Secretariat. 


HUNGARY 


21. Tervezési normak. IskolaépUletek. Budapest, 
Epitésigyi ministérium, 1950. 35 p. (Pro- 
totype plans for school buildings). 





The preceding title has been brought to the attention 
of the Secretariat. It has not been possible to pre- 
pare an annotation as the book is not at present 
available to the Secretariat. 


ITALY 


22. Italy. Servizio Centrale per L' Edilizia e 
1'Arredamento della Scuola. Scuole minime, 
studi, schemi, progetti. Roma, 1953. 53 p. 
(Quaderni a cura del Centro Studi 1). 

Scuole elementari, studi 











e schemi. Roma, 1954. 111 p. (Quadernj, 
cura del Centro Studi, 2). 

Scuole materne, stud; 
schemi ed esem"i. Roma, 1954. 109 p, 
(Quaderni a cura del Centro Studi, 3), 
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These studies consider the problem of school 
building from the points of view of the number 25. 
of schools needed, the school programme and 
its influence on planning a school building, the 
minimum requirements and the maximum ex- 
penditure possible. A particular effort has been | This 














made to plan school buildings which can be ex- eral 
panded and built onto later, should population by E 
expansion or programme changes So require, | tinue 
Each brochure includes many plans not only The 
for the classrooms but for all the rooms needed | elen 
and specifications show the total dimensions. and 
There are many architectural drawings of Othe 
possible exterior design and roof treatment, the ( 
The booklet on nursery school construction in.- ! T 
cludes detailed diagrams on the spaces needed _ Duil 
for nursery school activities and their inter- tion 
relationship. There is also a section on planning| inte 
a school garden, and suitable plants are suggestej and 
according to the prevailing climate in different qT 
regions. 
| 26. 
JAPAN 

23. (Gakko Kenchiku Kenkyukai, Mombusho (Sociey 
for the Study of School Facilities, Ministry of] Pub 
Education). Gakko shisetsu keikaku no of B 
teviki {An introduction to the school facili- | sch 
ties plan). Tokyo, Kyoiku Kohosya, 1953, | 0% 
420 p. ) sele 
T 
One of the most urgent problems confronting anal 
Japanese education during the post-war years are 
was the serious shortage of school buildings and | gro 
equipment caused by war damage and various face 


natural calamities which occurred after the war. | datg 
Moreover, the extension of the period of compul-! Net 
sory education by three years necessitated the | pyp) 
establishment of many new schools, the intro- 


duction of new methods such as audio-visual 27. 
instruction and the improvement of educational | 
facilities. | Thi 


This book is intended as a summary of studies | pyjj 
made on school building problems that arose as é) gog 
result of urgent demands for educational facili- | jp ¢ 
ties. It contains many blueprints, exemplifying  anq 





various architectural styles. are 
pho 

24. Japan. Ministry of Education. Bricks | sch 
without straw. Tokyo, 1950. 692 p. S 


in 
This well documented report describes the ex- a 


tensive programmes of construction and recon- 8 
struction which have been carried out under the 
difficult financial conditions existing in post-war 
Japan, It covers: school building needs as show! 
by the 1949 survey; space needed to achieve mim c 


a or 
mum standards; space built upon with funds of 


mul 
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taderni jocal communities and not through national subsidies; the standards which infant or elementary schools 
space classified by age of building, etc. should comply with, and which were tried out ina 
number of experimental schools. The results are 
discussed in detail. This study has led to the de- 
NETHERLANDS velopment of a type of school building which is low 
and in which each classroom has windows on three 
05, Bouwcentrum. Scholenbouw documentatie/Doc- sides. The report contains numerous sketches, 
umentation on school building. Rotterdam, diagrams, ground plans and sectional drawings. 
1956. 24 p. 
29. Het nieuwe schoolgebouw voor kind en gemeen- 
This documentation on schools forms part of a gen- schap. Amsterdam, 1950. 67 p 
eral documentation on the building industry issued il i 
by Bouwcentrum and can be regarded as a con- This report was compiled by a municipal study group 
| tinuation of "Schools 1950-1953" (see abstract no. 26 ). of architects, education experts and school physi- 
| The series now comprises four school buildings for cians for the building of new schools for infants and 
elementary and secondary education and technical for elementary education in Amsterdam. 
and domestic economy education for boys and girls. It contains the requirements which the post-war 
Other buildings will be considered from time to time, schools in Amsterdam should fulfil and the way in 
| the designs being selected by a committee of experts. which these requirements have been met, first in 
The following items are included for each school semi-permanent and later in permanent school 
building: architect's drawing, ground plans, sec - buildings. In the rapidly growing new quarters of 
tional drawings, from three to six photographs of Amsterdam considerable value is attached to the 
interior and exterior, legend with surface analysis use of school buildings as district centres. The 
and technical data. report contains photographs, ground plans and dia- 
The publication is in Dutch and English. grams, as well as a bibliography and a summary 
in English. 
| 26, Scholenbouw in Nederland, 
1950-1953/School-building in the Netherlands, 30. Studiecommissie voor scholenbouw. De nieuwe 
1950-1953. Rotterdam, 1953. school voor het lager onderwijs. 's Graven- 
hage, Vereninging van Ned. gemeenten, 1953. 
Published by Bouwcentrum by order of the Ministry 124 p. 
of Housing and Building, this document shows 27 
schools for infant, elementary, technical, domestic This report was compiled by a study group appointed 
economy and secondary education. The plans were by the Netherlands Congress for Public Health and 
selected by a committee of experts. composed of educationists, architects, physicians, 
The schools chosen have been documented and health experts and representatives of government 
| analysed in uniform manner. The following data departments. The aim of the study was to lay down 
| are given for each school: architect's drawing, directions and guiding principles for the building 
ground plans, sectional drawings, legends with sur- of elementary schools, based on present-day 
face area analysis, technical and physico-technical educational views. A general historical intro- 
data. The introduction contains a survey of the duction is followed by an account of the problems 
Netherlands educational system. The text of this relating to siting, size, required surface area per 
publication is in Dutch and English. child, school grounds, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
insolation, acoustics and lay-out. 
27, Forum, vol. 10, no. 8, 1955. Amsterdam. The report is illustrated with photographs, ground 
} plans, sectional drawings, graphs and tables and 
This number of Forum is entirely devoted to school contains an extensive bibliography. Official 
| building and contains articles by experts in peda- standardization sheets have been included for the 
gogy and acoustics on such subjects as: the school dimensions of tables and chairs for the pupils. 
inthe community and as a place of work; furniture A summary and conclusions have been translated 
and equipment of school buildings. The articles into English, French and German. 
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are accompanied by drawings, cross-sections and 
) Photographs of seven recently built elementary 








' Schools and an elementary continuation school. NEW ZEALAND 
Summaries in English, French and German are 
incorporated. 31. New Zealand. Department of Education. 
Building code for public primary schools. 
28. Groningen. Openbare werken. Rapport over Wellington, 1951. 18 p. 
de bouw van nieuwe scholen. Groningen, 1954. 
32 p. This pamphlet, designed for the use of Education 
Boards, gives the kinds and areas of rooms and the 
Compiled by a special schools commission of the types of facilities approved for the various public 
municipality of Groningen, this report deals with primary schools in New Zealand. An outline is also 
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given of the Dominion Basic Plan for Primary 
School Buildings, prepared with a view to minimi- 
zing the re-drawing of plans for each new building. 


NORWAY 


32. Norsk pedagogisk tidskrift, no.9, 1956. Oslo, 
Noregs pedagogiske langslag. 





A special issue of the Norwegian educational re- 
view devoted to school buildings. Articles include 
such topics as the organization of a building pro- 
gramme for rural schools; one on school buildings 
in Oslo which gives detailed information about the 
planning of schools in urban areas; a study com- 
paring Danish and Norwegian school buildings, 
including plans and photos of schools mentioned 
in the article; and general principles guiding the 
construction of schools in Denmark and Norway. 
There are also two short articles on the place of 
art in the schools of today, and on the importance 
of proper lighting in the classroom. 


SWEDEN 


33. Sweden. Kungl. skoliverstyrelsen. Skolbyg- 
gnader; anvisningar och bestdmmelser anga- 
ende byggnadsforetag fOr skolvasendet. 
Stockholm, 1955. 53 p. (Kungl. skoléversty- 
relsens skriftserie, 20). 








A publication containing instructions and regula- 
tions for school buildings for the new "unity school" 
as well as for individual primary and secondary 
schools. The instructions are expected to serve 
as a guide and are so framed that local school 
authorities and architects have some freedom in 
the planning of new buildings, Educational, social 
and economic aspects were considered in prepar- 
ing the publication, and subject specialists were 
consulted whenever it was thought necessary. The 
book contains an introductory chapter on general 
principles for school buildings in a modern soci- 
ety, based on the new school system; it then deals 
with the relations between school systems and 
school buildings, co-operation between municipa- 
lities, and surveys the need for more buildings in 
the next ten-year period. 

The main part of the instructions treat practi- 
cal questions connected with a school building, e. g. 
space, size, planning, request for financial assis- 
tance from central and local authorities, safety 
regulations, etc. One chapter contains technical 
advice regarding material for school buildings, 
such as: wall material, painting, heating, hygienic 
installations, ventilation, etc. All these instruc- 
tions are of general interest and could be applied 
to school buildings in all climates except tropical 
areas. A list of appropriate sizes for different 
kinds of classroom is also included as well as 
recommendations on the types of furniture and 


supplies needed for science teaching and for the 
serving of school meals. 


SWITZERLAND 


34. Zllrich. Kunstgewerbemuseum. Das neue 
Schulhaus, Zllrich, Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
1953. 144p. 


This is a collection of essays written by various 
experts. New school building is considered from 
the point of view of the teacher's needs and also 
from the point of view of the medical inspector. 
The longest section is written by an architect, 
Alfred Roth, who discusses the school house and 
its elements. These consist of community plan- 
ning before the building has been planned itself, 
the school curriculum in relation to the new 
building, the desirable size of the class, relation 
of the school building to its site, ventilation and 
other factors, There are short chapters on school 
furniture, open air schools, country schools and 
the school as a community centre. 

All aspects of new school planning and building 
are illustrated in a special 30-page section of 
the book. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ) 


35. Akselrod, A.I. Skoly. Moskva, Izdat. Akad. 
Avhit., 1948. 36 p. (Schools). 
Arhitektura i konstrukcii skol'nyh zdanij. 
Moskva, Gos. izdat. lit. po stroit. i arh., 
1954. 209 p. (Architecture and construction 
of school buildings). 
Arhitektura obSéestvennyh zdanij. Moskva, 
Izdat. Akad. Arhit. , 1949. 80 p. (Architecture 
of public buildings, schools and boarding 
schools). 
Caldymov, A. K. Arhitektura Zilyh domovy, 
Skol i bol'nic, /by/ A.K. Caldymov, A.D. 
Luris, B.N. Blohin i dr. Moskva, Izdat. 
Moskva Pravda, 1954. 80 p. (Architecture of | 
public buildings, schools and hospitals). 

. Skol'nye zdanija. Moskva, Goss- 
trojizdat, 1954, 38 p. (School buildings). 
Estrov, Z. Voprosy ekonomii proektirovanija 
Skol'nih zdanij. Moskva, Gosarhizdat, 1953. 
156 p. (Problems of economy in school build- 
ing projects). 

Katalog tipovyh proektov grazdanskih zdanij. 
Vypusk 2. Moskva, Gosarhizdat, 1948. 100 p. 
(Catalogue of prototype public buildings: 
schools, technical schools, nursery schools, et 
Platonov, G.D. Arhitektura $kol'nih zdanij 
Leningrada. Leningrad, Gosarhizdat, 1954. | 
180 p. (School architecture in Leningrad). \ 






































The preceding titles have been brought to the 
attention of the Secretariat. It has not been 
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possible to prepare annotations as the books are 
not available to the Secretariat. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


36. Colour in school buildings. 2nd ed. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1956. 40 p. (Building Bulletin, 
no. 9). 





This bulletin is virtually a textbook on the use of 
colour and has a twofold purpose; to advocate a meth- 
odical use of colour and to present a new range of 
colours. It examines the habits and activities of 
schoolchildren, the psychological effects of colour 
upon them, and the effect of various colours, and 
finishes with references to vision, direct and in- 
direct light, glare, dazzle and contrast. It explains 
the object of devising a colour range and a colour 
reference system. The Archrome Range, based 

on the complete range devised by the British Stand - 
ards Institute, is introduced and illustrated with 
colour chips, and the Munsell and Ostwald colour 
reference systems are also described and compared. 
The use of colour on the elements of the building - 
columns, panels, doors, etc. - is considered and 
suggestions are made for the decorative treatment 
of various areas in a school (monochrome illus- 
trations are used throughout the bulletin). The 
characteristics of various decorative finishes are 
referred to in some detail and an appendix reports 
the experience of the London County Council in the 
application of the Archrome Range to old school 
buildings. A final appendix contains a glossary of 
terms commonly used in colour technology. 


37, Day E.S.N. schools. London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. 27 p. (Building Bulletin, no. 14). 





Solutions to problems peculiar to the planning and 
construction of day schools for educationally sub- 
normal (E,S.N.) children are discussed in this 
Bulletin. Most children of this type are educated in 
ordinary schools where curriculum and methods are 
adapted to suit them; only the worst cases of educa- 
tional sub-normality would be found in the schools 
considered here. The first part of the booklet deals 
with the relationships between the special educational 
requirements of children retarded through limited 
ability or some other conditions, and the organization 
of the school, the planning of the building and the in- 
ternal space, and methods of instruction. Emphasis 
is placed on the practical approach to the education 

of these children at all ages, rather than on the more 
academic methods applied in other schools. The 
second part illustrates seven recent projects carried 
out in various parts of England and describes the in- 
dividual schemes decided upon to meet the problems 
arising in planning this type of school. This bulletin 
does not deal with boarding schools, although much of 
what is said about educational needs will apply in their 
case. The complexities of planning accommodation 





at a boarding school of this type call for a separate 
study. 


38. The design of school kitchens. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. 76 p. (Building Bulletin, 
no. 11). 





Examines in some detail the daily routine and the 
function of kitchens and suggests certain broad 
principles in design. It applies these principles 

in detail to the sizes and types of kitchen now most 
frequently being built; that is those attached to in- 
dividual schools which serve between 150 and 600 
daily meals. Separate consideration is given in 
Appendix 1 to very large kitchens and to the special 
problem of enlarging existing kitchens. Part I 
deals with the preliminary decisions that have to 
be made, such as size, location and organization. 
Part II suggests general principles of design. 
Parts III and IV consider the individual working 
areas, in terms both of purpose and of layout, and 
the services required. One important piece of 
advice suggests that the layout should provide for 
the movement of food, plates, etc. from the centre 
of the kitchen towards the serveries, without the 
need for carrying these things from place to place. 
In this way both time and labour can be saved. A 
further section deals briefly with construction, 
materials and finishes in relation to the peculiari- 
ties of kitchens, and a final chapter summarizes 
the complete kitchen. Two main appendices detail 
the main items of equipment, suggested storage 
areas and the features of various items of heated 
and unheated equipment in normal use. Further 
appendices deal with the use of heated trolleys and 
dish-washing machines. 


39. Development projects: Wokingham school. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 104 p. (Building 
Bulletin, no. 8). 





In spite of the many merits of post-war school 
building, much of it was too expensive, it was not 
always educationally suitable and in many areas, 
largely owing to the shortage of site labour, it 
took far too long to complete. There was a need, 
therefore, not only for more financial economy 
and a better appreciation of recent trends in teach- 
ing, but for the development of methods of con- 
struction which needed as little of the scarce kinds 
of labour as possible. In view of the preoccupation 
of local education authorities with the immediate 
task of ensuring that schools were built, this 
essential work of research and development was 
entrusted to a small group of educationists, archi- 
tects and administrators at the Ministry of Education. 
It was obvious that the successful operation of the 
work of this group required the practical application 
of their ideas. This bulletin describes the first 
attempt at practical application, which was the 
design and construction of a secondary modern 
school for 600 boys and girls at Wokingham. The 








development group worked in close collaboration 
with the Berkshire Education Authority and took 
over work which would normally be done by archi- 
tects and consultants employed by the Authority. 
The bulletin examines in detail the planning stages 
of this project and describes the reasons behind 
the design of each space in the school, including 
built-in furniture and equipment. The complement- 
ary section of the bulletin examines the structure 
of the building and offers a detailed description of 
every component and service. The bulletin is 
abundantly illustrated with plans and sketches and 
several appendices add information on specific 
items such as fire precautions, hot water supply 
and the preparation of playing fields. 


40. Fire and the design of schools. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1952. 58 p. (Building Bulletin, 
no. 7). 





° 
This publication advises on the ways of designing 
new buildings for primary and secondary day schools 
so that they will meet the requirement of the Stand- 
ards for School Premises Regulations, 1954, which 
states ''.... that the safe escape of the occupants in 
the event of fire shall be reasonably assured". The 
recommendations of the bulletin are not intended to 
be enforced as regulations, but are an attempt to 
present comprehensive guidance ona Subject in which 
practice has varied considerably. They have been 
framed to permit maximum freedomin planning and 
construction compatible with ensuring personal safety. 
The bulletin begins with a useful glossary of terms 
and then considers in detail the behaviour of fire, the 
means of escape, the planning and construction re- 
quirements necessary to obtain escape routes and to 
prevent the rapid spread of fire, and the structural 
precautions necessary to ensure personal safety. 
Further chapters consider various fire warning 
systems, facilities for fire-fighting and everyday 
precautions for the prevention of fire. Appendices 
and tables give details of causes of fire in education- 
al buildings, fire resistance, success with various 
materials and minimum measurements for safety 
purposes of doors, corridors, etc. The bulletin 
is fully illustrated with diagrams. 


41. Fuel consumption in schools. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. 35 p. (Building Bulletin, 
no. 13). 





The minimum requirements for the heating and ven- 
tilation of school buildings are governed by regulation 
(detailed in Appendix 1 of this Bulletin) and the prac- 
tical problem is to satisfy these requirements with 
the minimum total expenditure during the life of the 
building on both capital and running costs taken to- 
gether. Research into this subject must be a con- 
tinuous process, but, if advantage is to be gained, 
results of inquiries on individual aspects of the 
problem should be published as they are obtained. 
With this in mind Building Bulletin no. 13 reports 
the findings of the study of three different heating 
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systems - forced warm air, radiators and 

floor panels - and begins with a summary of the 
results and conclusions of a field survey carried 
out in 160 post-war schools during the winters of 
1952-54 and of an experiment at a selected school, 
which was equipped asa test-bed", with all three 
systems operating in three pairs of adjacent class- 
rooms. Part II of the bulletin deals in detail with 
the results obtained at the ''test-bed'' school and 
Part III similarly describes the results of the field 
survey. A group of "pull out" diagrams illustrate 
these two sections, The final section considers 
some of the factors which affect comfort, such as 
ventilation rates, air movement and temperature 
gradients. 


42. Great Britain. Scottish Education Department. 
School building. Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1953, 
12 p. (Circular no. 268). 





This circular sets forth regulations concerning the 
minimum number and minimum area of classrooms 
and other educational rooms in primary and second- 
ary schools, the maximum total area permissible 
within school buildings exclusive of space necessary 
for boiler rooms, kitchens and school sports equip- 
ment storage space. It gives the maximum cost per 
square foot which can be allowed for construction 
work common to all school buildings and discusses 
the problems arising from special consideration in 
construction caused by the nature and location of the 
school site. The circular aims at ensuring that 
accommodation provided in new schools will meet 
the standards of modern requirements, yet seeks to 
give the local education authorities scope for in- 
cluding in the new buildings features they may con- 
sider desirable and which can be included in the 
maximum total area by elimination of unnecessary 
detail. 





43. 





School building in Scotland. Parts 1 and 2 
Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1954-56. 2 v. 





These two booklets were prepared by the Scottish 
Education Department to furnish local education 
authorities with suggestions as to how to make the 
most use of the permissible space and money 
allowed under the terms of Circular no. 268 (see 
Abstract no. 42) in designing new schools. 
Booklet no. 1 is entitled Primary schools", and 
Booklet no. 2, "Small primary schools". These 
booklets supplement the similar bulletins put out 
by Great Britain, Ministry of Education, giving 
special attention to problems of school construction | 
peculiar to Scotland. School plans and arrangements 
of combinations of classrooms are given as wellas | 
their dimensions. Selection of the school site, the 
orientation of the building upon it and the planning 
of playgrounds are discussed as well as the dif- 
ferent rooms necessary in any school building. 
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44, New colleges of further education. 
H.M.S.O., 1951. 87 p. 
no. 5). 


London, 
(Building Bulletin, 





Suggests to local education authorities ways of 
planning and building new colleges of further 
education to meet the wide and growing demand 

in this field. Each college has its own problems 
and must be capable of dealing with the variety, 

in type and standard of courses needed. Many 

of these colleges will be built in instalments, and 
a section of the bulletin deals with the special 
problems which this involves. Advice is given 

on the building up, space by space, of a schedule 
of accommodation upon which the cost can be based. 
This leads to a section on design, in which it is 
suggested that economic building costs and com- 
pact and flexible designs which will allow for 
change and for efficient use of the accommodation, 
are more likely to be achieved if buildings are 
"zoned". A primary division of the accommoda- 
tion into three zones - administrative, communal 
and teaching - is suggested, with the teaching zone 
further sub-divided into five groups - (a) workshops, 
(b) heavy laboratories, (c) light laboratories and 
craft rooms, (d) studios and drawing offices, (e) 
classrooms. Various ways of relating these zones 
to each other are illustrated. The bulletin ends 
with details of the planning requirements of indi- 
vidual rooms. 


45, New primary schools. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. 47 p. (Building Bulletin, no. 1). 





The first in this series of Building Bulletins sets 
out to examine afresh the needs of primary schools, 
stating the educational and physical requirements 
and pointing out their architectural implications. 
Itis aimed, therefore, at both the educator and the 
architect. The bulletin also contributes to the 
search for economy in school building, and shows 
that this can be achieved without sacrifice of quality 
or of useful space. Indeed, one of its principal 
contributions is to show how teaching space can be 
"won back" from the less useful areas such as cir- 
culation, and how the teacher can be given much 
more freedom for the varied activities which the 
children in these schools need, by the wider variety 
of space arrangements put at his or her disposal. 
Attention is given to the treatment of the surround- 
ings of the school as wellas to the individual spaces - 
hall, dining-room, classrooms andancillary rooms - 
within the building, and to the furniture and equipment. 
But these aspects are always considered from the 
point of view of the children, who are described at 
the outset as "the basis of the school design", 


46. New school playing fields. 
1955. 86 p. (Building Bulletin, no. 10). 





When the main emphasis of the post-war school 
building programmes began to move towards second- 
ary Schools, it was realized that playing fields for 


London, H.M.S.O., 





these schools would be more elaborate, and 
therefore more expensive, than the fairly small 
and simple playing fields which are normally 
provided for primary schools. Consequently a 
study was made of the problems of layout and 
construction with a view to obtaining the best 
possible educational value from the playing 

area, together with maximum economy in 

capital and maintenance costs. The results of 
this inquiry are published in this bulletin, which, 
in view of the large amount of detailed advice 
already published on this subject and the obvious 
variations in practice imposed by local conditions, 
is not intended to be either final or comprehensive. 
It begins with an explanation of the educational 
requirements and tables which suggest possible 
provision for outdoor games for various types 
and sizes of secondary schools. The main body 
of the bulletin considers in detail layout, con- 
struction, preparation of seed beds, drainage and 
the establishment of turf, special turf areas and 
hard playing surfaces. Specifications for the 
layout of pitches, etc. for all the major British 
national games and specimen layouts of playing 
fields for schools of various types are included. 
The bulletin is also concerned with the principles 
of good management, a section being devoted 

to the maintenance of the playing field after it is 
constructed. Other sections deal with the choice 
of sites, specifications, bills of quantities and 
costs. Appendices provide information on the 
physical recognition of soil texture, seed mix- 
tures and the sampling of soil, seed and turf for 
analysis. A final appendix provides a useful 

list of reference books. 


47. New secondary schogls. London, H.M.S.O., 
1950. 91p. (Building Bulletin, no. 2). 
New secondary schools: supplement. 2nd 
ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 100 p. 
(Building Bulletin, no. 2A). 








Studies the requirements of secondary schools in 
the light of the need for economy, and shows how 
compact planning can contribute to both. An 
attack is made upon the amount of space devoted 

to circulation (Some of which could go to teaching 
areas) and upon the idea of separate spaces for 

all the separate activities (instead, the idea of 
"dual use" is put forward and examined in rela- 
tion to various parts of the school, particularly 
halls and dining spaces). Variety in the arrange- 
ment of classrooms and practical spaces is also 
considered, as is their relationship one to another. 
Storage and changing accommodation are examined 
and related to the organization of the school, and 
there are sections on administrative accommoda- 
tion, sanitary fittings, furniture and the lighting 
of classrooms - all fully illustrated. 

Specimen schedules of accommodation and plan 
analyses, etc. figure in appendices. For a de- 
tailed treatment of this aspect, the companion 
volume entitled New secondary schools: supplement 
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applies the same principles to a wide variety of 
types and sizes of secondary schools. 


48. Site labour studies in school building. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. 41 p. (Building Bulletin, 
no. 12). 





The organization and performance of site labour 
on school building sites are considered in this 
bulletin, with the aim of examining how the cost 

of school building is affected by expenditure on 
site labour, how this can be measured in terms of 
productivity and compared for practical purposes, 
and what factors affect the rate and amount of ex- 
penditure. The first essential for this exercise 

is to produce a relatively simple but reliable tech- 
nique for establishing the facts about output in 
individual projects, which can be used by those 
engaged in the day to day process of planning and 
building new schools. This technique is explained 
in the first part of the bulletin with a discussion of 
the theoretical and practical factors at work in this 
field and a description of the yardsticks of measure- 
ment. Detailed methods and procedures for applying 
this technique are explained and illustrated in an 
appendix. The bulletin presents the results of the 
application of this method of site labour studies to 
fifty post-war school buildings. This section is 
fully illustrated by tables and a detachable group 
of coloured diagrams, though the detail of these 
diagrams is restricted by the format of the booklet. 
Finally the practical uses of site labour analysis 
and planning are summarized. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


49. American Association of School Administrators, 
American school buildings. Washington, D.C. 
1949. 363 p. (27th Yearbook). 





This yearbook assists school administrators, school 
boards, and architects in establishing sound policies 
and procedures for planning, designing, and con- 
structing school plants; suggests that such policies 
be established by the help of staff members, lay citi- 
zens and consultants; and stresses that buildings, 
facilities and sites be planned to suit children and 
youth and fit the school and community programme. 
This publication reviews current experiences and 
judgement in planning for the educational features 

of a building, outlines some of the major financial 
considerations, calls attention to unanswered ques- 
tions in school plant research, and concludes with a 
check list for educational and architectural planning. 


50. American School Publishing Corporation. 
The American school and university, 1955-56. 
New York, 1955. 1212 p. (Volume 27). 





This twenty-seventh consecutive yearbook presents 
388 pages of material including articles and photo- 
graphs, and layouts on planning , designing, equipping, 
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maintenance, and operation of school buildings; 
and about 20 pages of selected sources and 
references for school plant planners and designers, 
Each volume of this series presents current 
thinking, practice, research and product infor- 
mation regarding school buildings. Each is 
related to the preceding volumes in the series, 
Cumulative indexes assist the reader to locate 
materials easily in this and former volumes. 


51. Arizona. State Department of Vocational 
Education. Buildings and equipment for 
teaching vocational agriculture. Phoenix, 
1951. 60 p. 








Provides school executives, planners and archi- 
tects with pertinent information for use in pro- 
viding classrooms and shops for vocational 
agriculture. Photographs, layouts and lists of 
equipment should be helpful in preliminary 
planning and in preparation of meaningful 
educational specifications. Although prepared 
as a planning bulletin for the State of Arizona, 

it can be helpful to planners in other parts of the 
world. 


52. California. State Department of Education, 
School Shop Planning Committee. Guide for 
housing and layout of school shops in Cali- 
fornia. Sacramento, 40 p. 





Prepared as a guide for the architect and the 
educator planning school shops in California. 
The educational specifications are organized in 
127 statements covering the following phases of 
school-shop planning: the shop building, flexibi- 
lity and expansibility of shops, sizes and dimens- 
sions of shops, equipment and layout of the open 
shop area, auxiliary rooms and facilities, visual 
comfort and efficiency, ventilating and heating, 
flooring, and steps in planning school shops. 
Included are 24 shop floor plans incorporating 
the ideas of experienced shop teachers on shop 
size and shape, auxiliary rooms, major equip- 
ment locations, and the relationships between 
shop areas, auxiliary rooms, and equipment. 
Includes suggested floor plans for the following 
vocational shops: cosmetics, auto, drafting, 
electric, machine, mill-cabinet, print, radio, 
sheet-metal, welding, food trades, aircraft 
engines, aircraft mechanics, and vocational 
and industrial arts machine shop. For the in- 
dustrial arts shops the following suggested plans 
are given: general shop, mechanical drawing 
room, wood shop, auto shop, aviation shop, 
electric and radio shop, general handcraft shop, 
general metal shop, and graphic arts laboratory. 


53. Caudill, William W. Toward better school 
design. New York, F.W. Dodge, 1954, 
271 p. 





This book is a commonsense approach to planning 
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and designing school buildings of all types, primary 
through college, with full consideration of the 
specific problems prompting the proposed con- 
struction. 

The book begins with a discussion of children - 
the real clients. The next sections discuss the 
three main and interdependent planning factors: 
education, environment and economy. Then comes 
a chapter encouraging planners to think of schools 
as integral parts of the neighbourhood and city, 
followed by a rapid survey of the problems of space 
arrangement and, finally, a summary of the princi- 
ples of a rational approach to planning. 

The author has drawn from the ideas and works of 
scores of leading architects and educators, and from 
the research findings ranging from the design of an 
easel to the planning of an entire school system. 


54, Connecticut. State Department of Education. 
Public school building guide including stand- 
ards for approval. Hartford, 1950. 174 p. 








This publication sets forth basic standards for 
schoolhouse construction and lists suggested proced- 
ures to be followed in planning a school building pro- 
gramme. These standards and procedures are based 
upon recommendations from the consultants within 
the Connecticut State Department of Education, the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Other professional organizations suchas the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and the American Library 
Association-National Education Association Joint 
Committee are cited. 

Tables and charts indicate the desirable number 
of lavatories for a given number of pupils; and the 
heights of blackboards, noticeboards and work coun- 
ters. Other pertinent information relative to recom- 
mended standards for heating, ventilating and lighting 
are included insome detail. Suggested room layouts 
describe such areas as the kindergarten, library, 
science rooms, industrial arts, and business edu- 
cation. In addition, specific basic equipment is 
listed for these areas. This information is de- 
signed for ready reference by professionals and non- 
professionals concerned witha school building pro- 
gramme, 


55. Cyr, Frank W. Planning rural community 
school buildings, /by/ Frank W. Cyr and 
Henry H. Linn. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. 162 p. 








Gives plans for entire buildings, individual class- 
rooms, a wide variety of facilities such as combi- 
nation gymnasium-auditoriums, laboratories, 
Shops, lunchrooms, health clinics, kitchens and 
libraries; and for housing the school and commun- 
ity activities that have to be considered in building 
or remodelling a rural school. 

More than 200 educational consultants and 
architects collaborated in the preparation of this 





book. It contains 66 floor plans of rural school 
units, suggesting concrete ways of solving 
building problems. It also contains principles 
for planning buildings and the process of planning 
a new rural school. 


56. Engelhardt, N.L. Planning elementary 
school buildings, by N. L. Engelhardt, 
N.L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. 
New York, F.W. Dodge, 1953. 268 p. 








The purpose of this book is to take the guesswork 
out of the planning of primary school buildings. 
The authors believe that the design of a primary 
school building calls for a degree of planning and 
preparation of which planners a generation ago 
were quite unaware. The book is written by edu- 
cators for educators as well as for the architect 
who must interpret educational needs and assist 
their advancement in the school building itself. 

This book explains the principles and practices 
of modern education in terms of architectural 
design. It is the fruit of many years of experience 
on the part of the authors as planning consultants 
to boards of education, superintendents of schools, 
and architects throughout the United States. The 
book shows how to plan a school around the curri- 
culum it will serve. It explains the philosophy, 
the goals and the terminology of modern primary 
education, with emphasis upon the needed plant 
facilities. 300 illustrations selected from super- 
ior primary schools in the country present daily 
activities of the classroom, playroom, auditorium, 
library, and auxiliary areas. Important topics 
treated here include the problems of vision, light 
and colour, the community use of school buildings, 
the procedures necessary in developing school 
building programmes, and the criteria for site 
selection. 


57. . Planning secondary 
school buildings, by N.L. Engelhardt, 
N.L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. 
New York, Reinhold, 1949. 252 p. 





This book tries to answer such major questions 
as: What are the varied definitions of secondary 
education as promoted in the schools of the United 
States? What facilities have the American boards 
of education provided for the students of this im- 
portant segment of their school population? 

The emphasis of the authors is upon the planning 
of schools which are truly functional. Their theory 
is that the details of classrooms and library, 
laboratories and auditorium, shops and studios, 
and other areas in a school plant can be developed 
and arranged to expedite the teaching and learning 
processes. To this end there are presented 
tables of data, the layouts of areas, and illustra- 
tions of what American communities have actually 
been successful in planning and building to advance 
their programmes of secondary education. Most 
of the 23 chapters of this volume are devoted to 
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major divisions of the curriculum such as the school 
library, art and crafts studios, industrial and prac- 
tical arts, housing the business education curricula, 
student service facilites, and the teaching of music. 
There are chapters devoted to illustrations of 
educational specifications for secondary schools, 

to the changing nature of the curriculum, and to 
other underlying problems found in the planning of 
superior facilities for secondary education. There 
is an extensive bibliography and a full index. 


58. Engelhardt, N.L. School planning and 
building handbook, by N.L. Engelhardt, 
N.L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. 
New York, F.W. Dodge, 1956. 626 p. 








This handbook is a product of the experience of 

the authors in extensive service in the development 
of school building programmes and the planning of 
school buildings throughout the United States of 
America and beyond its boundaries. It will help 
school board members, school executives and 
architects to understand the many problems and 
procedures associated with the planning of school 
buildings. The 40 chapters begin with a school 
building survey of the community and give emphasis 
to each step in planning, financing and building, to 
the point of final dedication. Public relations 
authorities, Superintendents of schools, land 
planners and engineers, architects and legal 
advisers, business managers and university pro- 
fessors have collaborated on each of the chapters. 
The various documents needed at all stages of the 
school building process are reproduced. They in- 
clude valuable cost data and their interpretations. 


59. Herrick, John H. From school program to 
school plant, by John H. Herrick, Ralph 
D. McLeary, Wilfred F. Clapp and Walter 
F. Bogner. New York, Henry Holt, 1956. 
482 p. 





Intended as a textbook for graduate students in 
educational administration and as a guide for 
practising administrators and school plant consul- 
tants. The first 10 chapters deal withthe processes 
by which a school plant is planned, erected and 
put into use, including the survey, the preparation 
of educational specifications, architectural planning, 
construction, equipping, and opening the building. 
The remaining 13 chapters discuss the important 
features of the building and site. Various kinds of 
facilities are discussed; much attention is given 
to health and safety aspects, including visual and 
auditory comfort, heating and ventilating, and 
sanitation; a final chapter deals with economy in 
providing school plants. 

The book throughout emphasizes the basic rdéle 
of the school programme in determining the charac - 
ter of the school plant. The authors try to streng- 
then the case for thorough educational planning, 
as well as to support excellent practices in archi- 
tecture and design. 
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60. Illinois Library Association. Planning schoo} 
library quarters; a functional approach, by 





the Sub-Committee on Library Service to 
Schools Planning Board of Illinois Library 
Association. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1950. 53 p. 


This publication was prepared to help administ- 
rators, librarians, and architects answer questions 
related to: the changing library in the changing 
school, the library-study hall, the library's 
place in the physical plant, library furniture, soung 
control, lighting, colour and window treatment. 

It includes pictures, floor plans, a suggested list 
of minimum equipment, and a bibliography. 


61. Lee, Ata. Space and equipment for home- 
making programs. Washington, D.C., Gov't, 
Print. Off., 1950. 72 p. (Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Miscel- 
laneous no. 9). 








Discusses seven factors to be considered in 
planning space and equipment for homemaking 
education departments in secondary schools. 
Illustrations of floor plans for different sizes 
and types of departments are included with a 
suggested layout of equipment in each floor plan. 
Furnishings and equipment for instruction in each 
area of homemaking are described, with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Much space is given to the 
details of planning closets and cabinets suitable 
for efficient storage of articles used for teaching 
homemaking and for students' work materials. 
The appendix includes such items as a planner's 
check sheet used to determine whether or not work 
centres have been included for all the activities 
in the homemaking programme, lists of small 
equipment needed in a kitchen, a list of equipment 
for child development, and suggested sizes of 
equipment and spaces for different types of 
activities. 


62. Levin, Sol. A selected bibliography of 
business and plant references for the 
school administrator. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, The Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States and 
Canada, 1953. 184 p. (Bulletin no. 16). 











An extensive and fully annotated bibliography of 
authoritative current literature on a wide variety 
of subjects that relate to the business functions 
of the school administrator. The materials are 
listed under eight major headings: administ- 
ration of schools and their business affairs; 
school finance; purchasing and supply manage- 
ment; school plant planning and design; educa- 
tional facilities, equipment, supplies, and 
materials; building materials and construction; 
plant operation and maintenance; and auxiliary 
services. 
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\63, Linn, Henry H. The school custodian's 
housekeeping handbook, by Henry H. Linn, 

1 eslie C. Helm and K.P. Grabarkiewicz. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. 256 p. 








\This book is written primarily for the men and 
women who serve as school custodians and per- 
Yorm the many cleaning tasks required in schools. 
Supervisors of building services and school prin- 
cipals will also find this a useful reference book 

as it attempts to point out the "what", "where", 
"how" and "why" of major housekeeping require- 
ments. The authors have had extensive experience, 
training both building service operators and their 
Supervisors. 

The contents of the book are presented in 32 
sections, the majority of which cover such cleaning 
operations as: Sweeping, mopping, scrubbing, 
oiling, sealing and waxing floors; cleaning windows, 
light fixtures, blackboards, erasers, hardware, 
walls, ceiling, furniture, and toilet fixtures; and 
tusting. Other sections deal with such topics as: 
responsibilities of building service employees; 
employee relations with pupils, teachers, princi- 
ypals, and the public; the employee's personal 
appearance; tools, equipment, and supplies needed 
‘for building service; scheduling the custodian's 
‘work; fire prevention; and how to effect economies. 
7 Emphasis is given to the need for constant 
inspection by supervisors, and a series of 14 check 
list forms list the items to be noted during inspec- 
tion tours. Diagrams and pictures illustrate how 
‘various jobs should be done. 


64. Martin, W. Edgar. Children's body measure- 
ments for planning and equipping schools. 
Washington, D.C., Gov't Print. Off., 1955. 
113 p. (Office of Education, Special publi- 
cation no, 4), 





) 





, 


‘This publication reports the results of a research 
Study conducted to obtain information on 130 different 
body measurements of school-age children in sitting, 
ftanding, reaching and working positions which are 
tharacteristic of the many different learning activi- 
ies engaged in by children in classrooms, labora- 
tories, shops, and other primary and secondary 
School facilities. 

The mean, the variability, and the range of each 
of the 130 different measurements for boys and girls 
}re given in tables which show the distribution of 
the measurements for ages 5 to 20, and for school 
pee (kindergarten through grade 12). Other 
ables show the percentage distribution by grades 
bf seat heights, desk heights, standing work table 
heights, and elbow heights in working position for 
bchools with different types of grade organization. 

, The information is organized for ready reference 
y engineers in designing new types of school 
irniture and equipment, by school architects in 
Planning facilities scaled to the sizes of the children 





who use them, and by school officials in selecting 
and purchasing school furniture and equipment 
adapted to the range of sizes of children in the 
different grades of the schools of the United 
States of America today. 


65. Michigan. Department of Public Instruction. 
Planning together for better school buildings. 
Lansing, 1956. 128 p. (Bulletin 412, revised). 





This study shows that maximum value per school- 
building dollar can be realized only when good 
educational planning precedes and implements 
creative architectural design. Each school 
building must be individually planned to fit the 
programme it is to house, both now and in the 
future. The principal purpose of the study is to 
stimulate educational and architectural planning. 

Although it contains some regulations and 
minimum requirements, it is not intended to 
restrict design to any stereotyped pattern, but 
rather to encourage experimentation. 

It deals with State and local relationships in 
school planning, the planning process, conducting 
a building programme, selecting and developing 
the site, the building and its elements, physical 
comforts, and engineering of the building. 

Emphasis is placed upon co-operative planning, 
involving all of the people who will be affected 
by the building and all of those who are qualified to 
help them. The bulletin was written bythe members 
of the Michigan State Committee on School Buildings, 
consisting of school administrators, members of 
university staffs in school administration, and 
architects. 


66. Modern school shop planning. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Prakken Publications, 1953. 
113 p. 





A collection of articles, all of which appeared 
separately in the School Shop magazine, assembled 
in a single volume, which presents a complete 
treatise on planning and equipping each of the 
various shop areas commonly found in a modern 
comprehensive high school or vocational school. 
The early chapters deal with the general 
principles of good planning for industrial arts 
and vocational shops, supplemented by suggestions 
on safety features for shops, and on requisitioning 
and purchasing equipment and supplies. Subsequent 
sections deal with the detailed planning and equipment 
of the following types of shops: general shop, auto 
shop, drafting, electricity and radio, graphic arts, 
machine shop, metalworking shop, and woodworking 
shop. 


67. Music Educators National Conference. 
Music buildings, rooms and equipment. 
Chicago, The Conference, 1955. 96 p. 





Encourages co-operative planning of music facili- 
ties with teachers helping to determine special 
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features. Provides assistance to planners and 
designers through discussions and 113 illustrations 
including photographs and floor plan layouts. 

Discusses and illustrates desirable character- 
istics of music facilities in schools, including: 
location of music rooms, acoustics, illumination 
and colour, heating and air-conditioning, equip- 
ment, and audio-visual aids; and provides assist- 
ance on requirements for various types of music 
rooms, school auditorium and band shells. 


68. National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
Guide for planning school plants. Nashville, 
Tennessee, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1953. 179 p. 





Presents basic principles and objectives for 
planning facilities for primary and secondary 
schools. Discusses minimum building require- 
ments with the hope that they may become maxima. 
Encourages comprehensive and creative thinking 
by those responsible for school plant planning in 
their attempts to provide schoolhouses in keeping 
with modern educational theory and practice. 

Each part of the new school should be planned 
specifically for local community, population, and 
curriculum needs. Included in the handbook are 
eight chapters of discussion and helpful suggestions 
on: the school plant programme, the school site, 
the elementary school, the secondary school, 
general and special areas, school plant safety, 
service facilities and environmental controls. 


69. National Facilities Conference. Planning 
facilities for health, physical education and 
recreation. Chicago, The Athletic Institute, 
1956. 





A revised edition of the 1947 Guide for planning 
facilities for athletics, recreation, physical and 
health education; it recognizes the growing need 
for better facilities due to increased leisure, a 
rising population, physical fitness programmes, 
and a broader school curriculum. 

Materials in this bulletin on planning and design- 
ing health suites, gymnasiums, park-school facil- 
ities, stadiums, field houses, recreation buildings, 














resident camps and swimming pools were developed 


with the following points in mind: facilities for 


health, physical education, and recreation necessary 


in the modern community; distribution, location, 
and size of these facilities to be closely related to 


the total community pattern; facilities to be planned 


in relation to other physical, social, and economic 
characteristics of the community; a master plan to 


be made by and for each community; facilities to be 


planned with due regard for existing and potential 


resources; ever-present change recognized in plan- 


ning; education and recreation are complementary 
and supplementary to each other, requiring similar 
facilities; land development and controls for such 
programmes, based on sound principles of park 


design; functional design of schools based on use as 
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education-recreation centre; knowledge and jprou 
experience of health, physical education and i 
recreation departments to be utilized in the entr 
planning, development, operation and maintenan:, 2. 
of facilities; large public or private housing Tkew 
developments should be planned jointly and in- 3. 
clude areas for park, school and recreation facj.. 4. 











lities; and effective joint planning requires E 5. 
predetermined agreement on policies and art Ss 
responsibilities. ) 6. 
is 

70. National Science Teachers Association, lies. 
School facilities for science instruction. \ 8. 
Washington, D.C., 1954. 266 p. 9. 

, 10. 


Discusses the guiding principles for planning and facili 

developing instructional facilities for science ?} 11. 

teaching in primary and secondary schools andj; 12. 

teachers' colleges. Makes specific suggestions buildi 

on the space, furniture, equipment, storage and, 13. 

supplementary spaces, and the services needed buildi 

for teaching the science courses which are 14, 

commonly taught at these levels. 15. 

Facilities discussed are those for: primary ? 16. 

school science; high school multi-purpose scieng !7. 

room; general science; biology; chemistry;  Bistre 

physics; developmental, applied and specialized) 18. 

courses in high school science; and college pnd vc 

facilities for the education of science teachers, mp! 
Also contains extensive lists of suggested | 19. 
equipment and supplies, and where they maybe ‘hoo. 

obtained for primary and secondary science , 20. 

classes, as well as an extensive bibliography of bee 

recent books and periodical articles on specific 21. 

phases of science-facilities planning. 

71. New Hampshire. State Department of t 
Education. Guide for planning the con- 
struction of school buildings. Concord, ) 
1952. 118 p. 



















This publication is designed to help school ad- 
ministrators, school boards, building committ 
and architects in the planning and construction d 
school buildings. It begins with the phases of 

planning and design of concern to the local schod 
board, superintendent and architect, and includ 


such subjects as presenting the project to the ard 
public, financing the project, and awarding the PS'6n 
contracts. Contains detailed recommendations bui 
covering the school site, classroom areas, t wi 
natural and artificial lighting, physical educatid th ph 
shops, homemaking, art and music. It is desi vati 
as a guide for the planning and construction of 8 ’ 
buildings, rather than as a code or set of requ od 
ments which must be met by the local commun! as 
72. New York. State Education Department. oe 
Division of School Building and Grounds. . 
[School building pamphlets]. Albany, 195! th 





21 v. 


These pamphlets, which are constantly revised 





} 


nd | rought up to date. comprise the following topics: 
nd 1, Designing the school plant as a community 
1e entre. 

ntenan, 2. Heating and ventilation recommendations for 
ing TNew York State schools. 


d in- 3. Planning the school health suite. 
on faci. 4. Planning the elementary school classroom. 
25 ) 5. Planning the agricultural and industrial 
art shops for central rural schools. 

6. Planning the school library. 

7, Planning the indoor physical education facili- 
ion, lies. 
tion. 8, Housing the audio-visual programme. 


—— / 9 Planning the school music suite. 

, 10. Planning the outdoor physical education 
ling anifacilities. 
ance ? Il. Sanitary facilities in school buildings. 
s andj, 12. Fire safety in the planning of school 
se stions buildings. 
13, Visual comfort and efficiency in school 


age and 
needed buildings. 
re 14, Planning the business education facilities. 


15. Planning the school auditorium. 
mary } 16. Planning the school lunchroom. 
e scieng 17. School building projects - a guide to admi- 
try; istrative procedures. 
cialized, 18. A planning guide for vocational -industrial 
age pnd vocational-technical building facilities for 
chers, tomprehensive high schools. 
ted _19. Planning the science facilities for central 
may be *hools. 
ce 20. Planning and equipping the homemaking 
prec. 


aphy of 
21, Planning the art room for secondary schools. 


specific 


| 
| 


of t, Perkins, L.B. Schools, by Lawrence B. 
con- | Perkins and Walter D. Cocking. New York, 
“ord, ) Reinhold, 1949. 264 p. 















ucator and architect have collaborated to make use 
the specialized backgrounds of each to formulate 


1 include#°"umental school building of the past and points 
o the ards functional, flexible school architecture 

‘ing the Signed to fit the needs of those who will inhabit 
dations ¥ building, and adaptable to the many activities 


t will be carried on in it. Generously illustrated 


as, 

duc atio th photographs, plot and floor plans, diagrams, 

is desig#¢Vations and other pictorial materials representing 

ion of s work of some of America's leading school archi- 

f requ ts, this book discusses the school site, general 

ymmuni dtechnical aspects of planning educational buildings, 
ormation necessary to adequate planning for a 

rsnent hoo] building and some of the problems involved 

ounds. the financing of the educational plant. Classrooms, 

ny, 195] g€ group Spaces, shops and laboratories, facili- 


Sfor health and physical education, and the equip- 
nt for these many spaces are treated in detail. 
ibliography for further study is included. 





74. Schools for the new needs: educational, social, 





economic. New York, F. W. Dodge, 1956. 312 p. 


Under three main section headings, Cost studies, 
Elementary schools, and Secondary schools, this 
book represents 66 outstanding examples of new 
school projects that best meet today's pressing 
needs. Each case study is profusely illustrated 
with exterior and interior photographs, floor 
plans and drawings. A brief explanatory text 
discusses the reasons for and the merits of the 
architect's design. The schools discussed range 
in size from small two-classroom units to campus- 
planned groups. Among subjects covered in detail 
are: classroom types, multi-use rooms, use of 
colour, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
site selection and treatment, lighting, heating 

and ventilation, and the relation of all these to 

the educational programme and to finance. 

In addition to the specific case studies, there 
are special discussions of the relation of specific 
school design elements to the costs of construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance; and a symposium 
on the effect of the changing secondary school 
curriculum on the design of high schools. 


75. Taylor, J.L. Designing elementary class- 
rooms, by James L. Taylor, Jack D. 
Harrington and others. Washington, D.C., 
Gov't. Print. Off., 1953. 55 p. (Office of 
Education, Special publication no. 1). 





Contains information on pre-design planning, 
points upon which good classroom design is based, 
designing from educational specification, and 
reactions of teachers to good classroom environ- 
ment. 

Presents graphically a plan of organization and 
the principles of functional planning. Illustrates 
with discussion, layouts, photographs, listing 
of equipment and supplies, and characteristics of 
children the following fundamental steps in func - 
tional planning of a classroom: the relation of the 
classroom to the remainder of the plant, the 
school philosophy, programme and activities, and 
the needs and requirements of pupils. 

Includes a specimen set of educational specifi- 
cations illustrating the type of information required 
and a method of presentation. Following the edu- 
cational specifications, interesting features of a 
modern classroom are presented graphically. 


76. . The secondary school plant, 
an approach for planning functional facilities. 
Washington, D.C., Gov't. Print. Off., 1956. 
60 p. (Office of Education, Special publication 
no. 5). 








Reviews the history and development of secondary 
education and more recent curriculum movements 
to help determine trends in the programme and 
their implications for facilities. 








Presents pertinent data and factors which indi- 
cate the significance of the problem. Emphasizes 
the approach to functional planning by analysing a 
secondary school curriculum based on the charac- 
teristics and needs of youth. A listing of typical 
activities for each of ten needs implies facilities and 
their characteristics required for the programme. 

Trends of design and construction of new second- 
ary plants are indicated by discussion of the new 
look of modern plants, with special emphasis on 
characteristics of certain elements, and photo- 
graphs representing functional planning. 

Without attempting to set standards or to define 
a complete plant, brief discussions of the following 
elements are presented to show trends and help 
planners: regular classrooms, science rooms, 
art rooms, music rooms, school shops, rooms for 
business education, classroom-laboratory for 
distributive education, homemaking rooms, 
auditorium, indoor physical education rooms, 
library, school lunch facilities, administrative 
suite and building service facilities. Discusses 
the school plant programme, emphasizing signifi- 
cant factors to consider in long-range planning, 
such as enrolment, community characteristics, 
reorganization, and building inventory and needs; 
defines functional planning, indicating the signifi- 
cance of good organization, leadership, procedures 
and fundamental principles; discusses the import- 
ance and content of good educational specifications. 

Lists 86 annotated references on planning, 
designing and constructing school plants, and on 
trends and plant implications of secondary schools. 


77. U.S.A. Office of Education. School Housing 








Section. Report of the status-phase of the 
school facilities survey. Washington, D.C., 
Gov't. Print. Off., 1953. 140 p. 


Report of ry long- 


were nse 








Survey. Washington, D.C., Gov't. “Print. 
Off., 1955. 71 p. 


These two documents constitute a summary of a 
nation-wide survey of public primary and secondary 
school facilities. The survey was started in 1951 
and completed in 1955. The total cost of the survey 
was borne by the Federal Government, and by 43 
participating States and territories. It was conduc- 
ted by the respective State educational agencies 
under the general direction and co-ordination of 

the U.S. Office of Education. 

The status-phase report is an inventory of 
facilities including enrolments, capital outlay 
expenditures, size of school sites, size and capa- 
city of school plants, age of school buildings, type 
of construction, and rating of school plants as to 
their structural and educational adequacy. 

The report on the long-range planning phase of 
the survey is concerned with enrolment forecasts, 


mobility of population, school district reorganization, 
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rates of school construction, State and local finanjpf Edu 
ing of capital outlay, and State-by-State projecte; hinclude 





school plant programmes to satisfy minimum re. pation: 
quirements for the school year 1959-60. to be ¢ 
plannit 


78. Viles, N.E. School buildings - remodelling pprov 
rehabilitation, modernization, repair ~ |ppecifi 
Washington, D.C., Gov't. Print. Off., 19) The 








37 p. (Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, for dev 
no. 17). ther § 
scope, 





Defines and outlines the need for, scope and im. {ment, 
portance of remodelling, rehabilitation, modernj.\and dr 
zation and repair of school buildings. Gives egress 
attention to the need, and suggests ways, to llities, 
maintain and improve corridor, stair and other /room | 
exit lanes in school buildings. Provides suggest.fation, 
ions for care and rehabilitation of outer and inner constr 
walls. Suggests plans for caring for school The 
building roof prob§ems. statute 
This publication also outlines some of the comnprogra 
problems in maintenance and in the modernizing 
of school building service systems, such as heatiy v 
and ventilating plants, plumbing facilities and 
electric service. Suggestions are provided for 











Horn : v 

classroom modernization, floor rejuvenation, 2 
furniture refinishing, and for yard and playgrouni) 
care. Specific attention is given to safety, prope: 

preservation and servicing. iscus: 

tics | 

79, . State school plant services, furope 

by N.E. Viles and Ray L. Hamon, Ose WV 

Washington, D.C., Gov't.Print. Off., 1956] The | 


78 p. (Office of Education, Miscellaneous [still-e1 
no. 26). elativ 


This study of State school plant services, made @ hild ft 
the request of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, summarizes the authorizations for Stat’ 
agencies to control, supervise or assist in local 
school plant programmes, and shows some over- 
lapping of authorization among the various agenci 

Specific attention is given to the organization 0 
State department of education school plant servic 
programmes. It outlines State departmental 
staffing patterns, the location of the authority or 
obligation, delegation of such authority, and the 
amount of departmental staff time devoted to sch 
plant problems. Special attention is given to the| 
co-ordination of department staff efforts in advi-| 
sing and assisting local school officials. Types 
service areas, the frequencies and the nature “4 
the services in each of the areas are outlined in / 
summaries. These are status tabulations and at 
not evaluative. 


State Department of Education. | 
School planning 
298 p. t 


80. Virginia. 
School Building Service. 
manual. Richmond, 1954. 


This manual outlines the duties and responsibiliti 
of the local school authorities, the State nee 








1 finanjof Education, the architect and the engineer. It 
jectej fincludes data for planning and developing the edu- 
m re- }ational and architectural programme; and factors 
obe considered in site selection, development and 
planning. It covers procedures for submission and 
delling pproval of preliminary and final drawings and 
~~ Igpecifications. 
., 19) The manual outlines detailed information needed 
1950, ior developing and housing the instructional and 
ther school programmes, extending to purpose, 
scope, location, number of rooms, sizes, arrange- 
d im- jment, auxiliary spaces, equipment, suggestions, 
odernijand drawings. It deals with construction types, 
5 egress facilities, structural design, sanitary faci- 
0 ities, water supply, sewage disposal, fenestration, 
ther iroom proportion, electrical work, heating, venti- 
Iggest- tion, acoustic treatment, fire protection, and 
d sopra details. 
1 The manual also includes a bibliography, 
statutes, laws and regulations, educational 
e comnprogramme charts, tables, and contract forms. 
1izing 


« heati, Waechter, H.H. Schools for the very young, 





and by Heinrich H. Waechter and Elisabeth 
1 for Waechter. New York, F.W. Dodge, 1955. 
sion, 8 
p. 
ygrount) 


















proper 
iscusses the history, philosophy and character- 
tics of various types of pre-primary schools in 
urope, including Froebel and Montessori, and 

ose which have developed in the United States. 

The major portion of the study deals with the 
till-evolving architecture growing out of the 

elatively recent development in Europe and 

erica of an interest in the education of the young 
whild from two to six years of age. Illustrations 

nd descriptions of many different sorts of buildings 
hich have been designed for these children are 

iven, along with the details of their layouts and 
.ppecial features under the following headings: life 

d activities of children in the pre-primary school; 
problems of layout and design; location of the pre- 
hool and relationship to community planning; out- 
r space, equipment and materials; and techno- 
gical problems of construction, natural lighting, 
ntilation, colour, mechanical equipment, and 
rnishings. 


nsibilit! 
Ye partn 
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82. Wilson, Russell E. Flexible ciassrooms; 





practical ideas for modern schoolrooms. 
Detroit, Michigan, The Carter Company, 
1953. 64 p. 





Proposes that the basic approach to flexibility 
in school buildings is through simple, inexpensively 
detailed school classrooms and through the use of 
movable, storable, multi-use furniture, cabinets, 
fixtures and equipment. 

Describes and illustrates, by means of photo- 
graphs and sketches, how pleasing and informal 
classrooms have been provided in some schools, 
and some of the types of facilities, furniture and 
equipment which are now available to give greater 
flexibility within classrooms to meet the new re- 
quirements of changing school programmes and 
teaching methods. 


83. Architectural reviews: 
The Architectural Forum. Time, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
The Architectural Record. F.W. Dodge 
Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
Progressive Architecture. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Educational reviews: 
The American School Board Journal. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
The Nation's Schools. The Nation's Schools 
Publishing Corporation, Inc., 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
The School Executive. American School 
Publishing Corporation, 470 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 




















The preceding architectural and educational ad- 
ministration reviews devote considerable space 
in their monthly editions to the planning, design- 
ing, constructing, equipping and managing of 
school facilities. The school facilities articles 
appearing in these reviews are usually concerned 
with specific school plants of recent construction 
and are illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
Some of these reviews from time to time issue 
special editions devoted entirely to school build- 
ings. These six-monthly periodicals serve as 
media for the exchange of ideas among school 
officials and architects. 








SCHOOL BUILDING IN TROPICAL AREAS 
by G.A. Atkinson, B.A. (Arch.), A.R.1.B.A. 


School building, in broad terms, may be divided 
into bespoke" and "programme" building. The 
first includes the varied and often complex needs 
of specialized education: the senior classes of 
secondary schools, especially those teaching 
technical and scientific subjects; and colleges 

and other institutions for advanced and further 
education - universities, agricultural, engineering 
and teacher training colleges, and the like. These 
are often residential. The second includes the 
relatively simple buildings required for primary 
and often also for the initial stages of secondary 
education. 


Buildings for secondary and higher education 





The requirements of the first group - bespoke" 
buildings - vary greatly. They often incorporate 
existing buildings. And, even when they are built 
as new projects, some earlier institution may be 
included whose traditions may influence the building 
programme. Each scheme has, therefore, largely 
to be designed afresh to satisfy the demands of a 
special programme and a particular site, as well 
as the educational traditions which it is carrying 
on or intends to create. As a result the buildings 
are invariably architect-designed, possibly by a 
specialist in educational building. Though climate 
and available building material and techniques will 
influence design, the educational programme and 
especially the needs of specialist facilities like 
laboratories and workshops are uSually the pre - 
dominant factor. 

In recent years, the amount of building for higher 
education in the Americas, Europe and elsewhere 
has beenconsiderable. The experience gained is 
frequently recorded in the leading architectural 
journals of different countries. 

In the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Education 
guides the work of architects and educationalists by 
means of a series of Building Bulletins which it has 
been issuing since 1949. Bulletin No. 5 (1955) 
discusses the building needs of colleges for further 
education as an Appendix there is a useful 
chart listing the planning requirements of different 
teaching rooms, including laboratories, workshops, 
and arts and crafts studios. Bulletins No. 2 (1950) 
and 2A (1951) are devoted to the design of secondary 
schools, (47) including secondary technical schools. 
Though these Bulletins are meant to be read in the 
context of educational methods in Britain, and are 
related primarily to building conditions there, used 
with discretion they can also be of considerable 
interest to school builders - for instance in India. 
In two ways they are particularly valuable. First 
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they assemble much information on the technica) 
needs of secondary and higher education, for | sch 
example, on the size of different kinds of labor. sucl 
atories and workshops and the equipment and with 
services needed in them. Secondly, together met 
with Building Bulletin No. 4, Cost study (1951),\ met 
they demonstrate an approach to economical | Buil 
school building which will be of interest to other) ang 
countries with limited budgets for educational sum 
building. Other Bulletins of interest in the sersg fF 
are No. 7 §2952). which gives guidance on safety [ndi 
from fire(49); No, 9 (1956) on the use of colour? rea: 
No. 10 (1955) on school playing fields(49); andiy req 
11 (1955) on school kitchens(38), agai 
Besides these official guides, a number of bow teac 
on school building have been published in Britai:, syst 
Switzerland, the United States of America and ¢# save 
where. Though concerned, primarily, with the cons 
educational programmes and needs of countries usec 
with temperate climates, they include much that) ably 
is of wider interest , , the 
The literature specifically relating to schools} D 
tropical climates is very limited, though a good \ scho 
many of the larger recent projects have been 
described in architectural journals. In their 
Tropical architecture in the humid zone (1956) 
Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew include a chapter on 
educational buildings, based mainly on their wor 
in India and West Africa. It contains only a sho: 
general note on the building of primary schools, 
Much of the remaining sections gives the author 
experiences in designing teacher training colleg 
and university buildings. Their West African 
work was illustrated in a special number of 
Architectural Design (1955)(87), Two other spe 
issues of this journal (in 1953 and 1954), contait 
work by other British architects working over- | yj), 
seas(88, 89), Special issues of the French jouri#fo, ;, 
L' Architecture d' Aujourd'hui have included dei ieng, 
criptions of schools in Tunisia (1948)(90), Mor 
(1951)(91), and North West Africa (1955)(92))) 5, 
School and university building in Latin America®, 
illustrated in Henry Russell Hitchcock's Latin | one , 
American architecture since 1945 (1955)(99), athmaki 
in various ee on the architecture of to rec 



























Brazil(95- ythe s 
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Primary education: village schools come 
dome 
iclass 


School buildings for primary education, and for Bolan. 
less advanced stages of secondary education, | hloo, 
have to be simplerand cheaper. This is the c%..., 





becar 
* The numbers in brackets refer to items abstl™o fit 
throughout this issue. pte 





incountries like Britain, where universal education 
has long been established, and even more So in 
countries in Africa and Asia only now embarking 
on universal education. Though by comparison 
with India, the resources in post-war Britain for 
school building may have seemed abundant, they 
| were found hardly sufficient to meet the needs ofa 
chnica\) new educational policy with a rapidly expanding 
for school population. Certain education authorities, 
labor-) sych as Hertfordshire(99), were forced to devise, 
and with the help of the Ministry of Education, new 
ther methods of building by programme; and these 
(1951),| methods are now well documented. The Ministry's 
cal | guilding Bulletins No. 1 (1949)'49), No. 6 (1951) | 
o other) and for the educationally retarded No. 14 (1956)(9"), 


ional | summarize this experience. 

he ser} Even in the larger towns, primary schools in 
n Safet| India have to be very Simple, chiefly for financial 
colour? reasons but also because the climate does not 

; and¥ require heating and similar elaborate protection 


against the weather; it also permits more outdoor 
r of bog teaching. Moreover, while in Britain new factory- 
Britain, systems of building have had to be adopted, so as to 
a and P) save site labour, in India traditional methods of 
fith the construction using local materials will generally be 
untries used, Again, quite frequently in towns and invari- 
uch that) ably in villages, schools will be built without 
the technical assistance of trained architects. 
schools} Despite these differences, the way of tackling 
| a good \ school building programmes developed in Britain is 
been relevant. Its principal lessons are, first, that 
their there must be the closest co-operation between the 
(1956) people who design and build schools and the people 
apter on} who are to work and be responsible for the organi- 
heir wor zation of teaching in them. Secondly, it is essential 
ly a sho to think not in terms of individual schools but of the 
schools. general schools' programme(!00, 101 This means 
2 author} that administrative and financial arrangements must 
g colleg4 be co-ordinated with the building programme so that 
frrican | monies are made available to pay for buildings and 
r of equipment without delay at the appropriate stage in 
ther spegthe programme and - for example -_ the training 
, contait! and supply of teachers kept in pace with school 
g over | building. It also means that the technical machinery 
ch jourt® for building is perfected through continuing exper- 
ao ience in selecting sites, laying out the buildings and 
(92 33) organizing their construction. 
) ca In Britain, economies have been possible through 
America} fresh thinking on the design of class spaces; by making 
5 Latif | one space serve more than one use - for example, by 
(947, athmaking the entrance hall not merely aceremonial place 
ire of |toreceive distinguished visitors but also an adjunct to 
ythe school hall and/or dining room; by reducing 
corridors and other circulation space through more 
compact layouts; and by reducing ceiling heights to 
domestic proportions through a scientific study of 
5 "Seng daylighting. At the same time, standard 
- lanforms - standard classroom blocks, canteen 
ation, a. lavatory block - have been avoided not only 
is the ¢ cause of the resulting monotonous appearance but 
because they tend to be inflexible and thus difficult 


t : a : x 
ns abso fit to different sites without costly foundation works. 


pnstead, the tendency has been to standardize 


structural components, beams, wall units, windows, 
etc. and to adopt standard planning grids. 

In tropical countries, there is at first sight 
less scope for such economies, especially with 
village schools. These may consist merely of two 
or three teaching spaces, a teachers' room and 
store, and sanitary accommodation. Sometimes 
all that can be afforded is a roof with supporting 
structure, a floor, a locked store for the teachers, 
and latrines. Adjoining teaching spaces are 
usually screened to reduce noise and give some 
wind privacy. Screens also provide wall space 
for chalkboards and pinning up drawings and maps. 
Structural cross walls supporting the roof may 
serve as screens; alternatively the screens may 
be light and movable so that larger spaces can be 
formed as halls for the school, or for the whole 
village community. Village schools have little 
equipment to store, but teachers need some space 
where they can lock away their books. Where 
there is more than one teacher, a room for pre- 
paring classes and meeting parents and children 
privately is desirable; it can also serve as a store. 
Where the wind is strong, or excessively hot or 
cold, or drives rain or dust into the school, a roof 
with open sides may not be sufficient. There must 
be shelter against the worst of the wind, rain or 
dust - or else if these occur for only a few weeks 
in the year the school will have to be closed at 
that time. On the other hand, if for much of the 
year there is little rain, and the sun is not too 
strong nor the temperature too high, much of the 
teaching can be out of doors under the shade of a 
suitable tree(102, 103) _ 

In the West Indies(194, 105), schools designed 
by the British Development and Welfare Organization 
(1945-47) allowed 10 sq. ft. of covered teaching 
space per pupil for junior children (under 12 years) 
and 15 sq. ft. for senior children. In South Africa 
(1956)(106), an area of 11 1/4 sq. ft. per pupil is 
allowed for urban Bantu primary schools. These 
figures are low; they do not provide much space 
for other than formal teaching. However, this 
may be mitigated in part by more use of outdoor 
space for teaching, including a school garden; also 
by the provision of open sheds with stores and 
benches for handicraft and housecraft teaching. 

The sanitary facilities usually have to be of a very 
simple nature, probably based on a borehole or deep- 
pit latrine. In recent British infants' schools, the 
sanitary accommodation is often dispersed through- 
out the school in small units serving one to three 
classes, both so as to save circulation space, but 
also because the teaching of hygiene is considered 
an important aspect of education. This applies 
at least equally to tropical countries, where it may 
be better to build small sanitary units nearer to the 
classrooms they serve rather than a single large 
block at a distance. They should be so built as to 
be easily kept clean. Provision for ablutions is 
also very desirable. Where water is scarce, roof 
collection with storage provision may serve. 

In village schools in the tropics there is little 
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scope for saving through reducing circulation space, 
though more teaching accommodation may often 
be obtained by the better use of outdoor space. 
In the main, however, economy depends on 
building cheaper: by selecting sites which re- 
quire least work to develop and most facilities 
for outdoor teaching; by avoiding the use of 
expensive materials, fittings, etc. which have 
to be brought from a distance; through better 
organization to reduce waste in materials and 
manpower; and by mobilizing voluntary self- 
help by the villagers. These means are very 
similar to the way by which village housing is 
being improved. Much of the literature 
published on rural tropical housing is also of 
help to school builders( 07) 

Simple structures of this kind may be built with 
local materials using traditional techniques(108, 109) 
or else with standardized parts made in central 
workshops. A combination of the two methods 
is possible; for example, floors and cross walls 
carrying the roof structure are built with local 
materials - rammed earth blocks, bricks or 
stonework - while the roof itself and any shades 
to protect against sun and rain are of standardized 
components, timber, pre-cast concrete or roof 
sheeting made in a central workshop serving a 
group of villages. The Windward Islands schools 
could have been built in this way(110), A variation 
on it was adopted in Puerto Ricol102) 

The organization of village school building in 
this way is very much like that of aided self-help 
housing or of village improvement movements such 
as the Community Projects Administration. 
Individual schools are not likely to be architect- 
designed, while the use £ centrally prepared 
standard designs is inadvisable, But architects 
can help school builders by building demonstration 
schools, preparing manuals, advising on the 
selection and layout of sites and designing standard 
components and fittings. The kinds of organization 
needed have been described in publications on aided 
self-help housing(!11), 

In towns, schools are usually larger. Because 
land is often scarce or costly, and to ensure 
compact layouts, they may have to be built on more 
than one floor. Among other things, this involves 
problems of structural stability and of escape in 


case of fire. These buildings are more likely to 
be architect-designed. Again as much use as 
possible should be made of outdoor teaching 
spaces. Skill in developing designs which give 
effective but cheap protection against the Climate 
is a principal way of securing economies 3 
The literature on tropical building is growing(113-11; 


Teachers' houses 





Particularly for village and residential schools, 
houses have to be built for the teachers. The 
literature on housing in the tropics is now fairly 
extensive(107,111), In India, a low-cost housing 
exhibition was held at New Delhi in 1954(117). 
The United Nations has assisted in the establish- 
ment of housing centres in India and Indonesia(II! 
For Latin America, there is an International 
Housing Centre at Bogota, Colombia. Facilities 
in the Commonwealth and elsewhere have been 
described(119), 

An important aspect of the design of teachers' 
houses, especially in village schools, is how far 
the buildings should be improvements on tradi- 
tional local methods of building. These methods, 
using less durable materials like thatch, bamboo, 
earth walling, etc., may require more costly 
maintenance. The houses may also be less 
popular with teachers who have come from towns, 
or from other districts. On the other hand, the 
teachers' houses, if they are built in a way which 
can be followed by villagers, will have a useful 
educative influence on village housing generally, 
There is need for close collaboration with centres 
studying better house building. 

In large residential school schemes, housing of 
pupils, teaching and domestic staff may cost more 
tha’, the actual teaching accommodation, It is 
then most important to take into account recent 
work on better and more economical house con- 
struction, and to establish, from the start, 
reasonable but low-cost standards. In a number 
of recent residential school and university pro- 
jects in tropical countries, standards and costs 
of student and staff housing have set far greater 
organizational problems and have resulted in 
more serious controversies than has any aspect 
of building for actual educational use. 





84. Architectural Association. Design and 
planning of colleges for further education, 
London, 1951. 





A duplicated document based on a post-graduate 
Symposium held in November, 1951, which in- 
cluded discussion on design of laboratories and 


workshops. 





85. Lopez, F.G. "The individual school". 
Architectural Record, no, 236, July 1956, 
pp. 149-180. New York. 





A discussion of recent American practice 
followed by illustrations of schools. Of direct 
interest to India is the San Jacinto school, Texas, 
with its umbrella roof sheltering both open and 
enclosed spaces. 
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cel g6, Fry, Maxwell. Tropical architecture in the 
i ” humid zone, by Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew. 
3 London, Batsford, 1956. 320 p. 
sive ‘ Pies : 
limate Based on the authors ' experiences of building in 
12) West Africa and India, which includes schools 
(113-115 and the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
There is a chapter on educational building which 
is more a general discussion on aspects of school 
puilding in the tropics than a detailed guide. 
1001s There is a note on primary schools, a section on 
Che : secondary schools to training colleges with notes 
fairly | on Siting, teaching rooms generally, dining and 
ousing service rooms, dormitories, halls and chapels, 
17) | and water supply and sanitation, and a discussion 
ablish- | om the design of universities in new countries with 
esia(1lsp notes on living accommodation, libraries, etc. 
ynal There are also general chapters on climate and 
ilities | home design, and a series of technical appendices. 
been 
37, "The work of Fry, Drew and Partners and 
ers! Fry, Drew, Drake and Lasdun in West Africa". 
ow far Architectural Design, May 1955. London. 
radi- 
seer This special number is devoted to an illustrated 
stly ‘| account of school and other buildings in West 
S Africa, including secondary schools and teacher 
» towns, training colleges in Ghana and at University 
d, the College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
ry which ‘ 
iseful | 33. "Tropical architecture by British architects". 
erally, Parts land II. Architectural Design, October 
centres 1953, pp. 268-294; January 1954, pp. 1-20. 
London. 
using of 
ost more 
It is An introduction to tropical building design, followed 
eee yy an illustrated account of buildings in hot/dry and 
e con- warm/humid climates, including colleges in Ghana 
t, and the University College of the West Indies. 
number 
y pro- | 89. De Syllas, Leo. "Training college in 
costs Barbados". Architectural Review, vol. 107, 
reater March 1950, pp. 159-164. London. 
d in 
aspect ; 
This group of buildings, erected in 1946-47 around 
an old plantation house in a suburb of Bridgetown, 
Barbados, continues the work of the West Indies 
_ Development and Welfare Organisation's housing 
| and planning staff. It serves as a training centre 
for primary teachers, Accommodation includes 
adormitory block for student teachers, the 
" principal's house, a caretaker's cottage used as 
, 1956, 4 model for low-cost housing, and a school block 
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Texas, 





| Planned on the lines of a primary school and con- 

| sisting of three classrooms, divided by light 

} Teémovable partitions. One classroom is at 

| ised level so as to serve as a Stage. The 
buildings are constructed of coral stone - the 
traditional walling material in Barbados - and 

roofed with asbestos cement or aluminium sheets. 








90. 'Reconstruction en Tunisie; les écoles" 
Architecture d'aujourd'hui, vol. 19, 
octobre 1948, pp. 83-95. Paris. 





In a special issue on building in Tunisia, a number 
of schools from two-class village schools to a large 
agriculture college at Moghrane are illustrated. 
Using vaulted roofs of traditional masonry con- 
struction, the smaller schools are very interesting. 
Attached to the two-class schools are two dwellings 
for teachers. Also illustrated is an urban girls' 
school in Tunis planned round a courtyard. 


91. Maziéres, S$ 
par S 


de ''Lycée de garcons A Mekn2 
de Maziéres et E. Delaporte. 
Architecture d'aujourd'hui, vol. 21, mai 


1951, pp. 66-67. Paris. 





In a special number on architecture in Morocco, 
a boys' secondary school at Meknés and a project 
aor a further school at Agadir are illustrated 

The accommodation provided is lavish and very 
ample space is devoted to circulation. 


92. "Afrique du nord". 
vol. 26, juin 1955, 


Architecture d'aujourd'hui, 
Paris. 








In a special issue on building in Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia, a number of recent schools are 
illustrated including a Moslem schoo! at Beni 
Mellal, competition designs for rural schools in 
Morocco, and a number of primary and secondary 
schools in Tunisia. 


93 "t.'architecture intertropicale: A.O.F. le 
lycée d' Abidjan". Techniques et architecture, 
A 1952. Paris. 


Z 





pril, 


Special issue devoted to French tropical archi- 
tecture including a secondary school at Abidjan, 
French West Africa. 


94. Hitchcock, Henry Russell. Latin American 
architecture since 1945. New York, Museum 
of Modern Art, 1955. 203 p. 








A review of recent architecture in Latin America, 
including University City, Mexico; University 
City, Caracas, Venezuela; University of Panama; 
and University City, Bogota, Colombia. 


95. "Brazilian schools". Architectural Design 
and Construction, vol. 15. September, 1945. 
London. 








A number of Brazilian urban schools are illustra- 
ted, some with plans. They include a nursery 
school, Rio de Janeiro; primary schools at 


Salvador, Bahia, and Niteroi, Rio de Janeiro. 
Most are built in reinforced concrete. 














96. "Brésil". L'Architecture d'aujourd'hui, 
vol. 18, septembre, 1947. Paris. 





In this special issue devoted to Brazilian archi- 
tecture, information on schools includes:- the 
nursery school at Rio de Janeiro mentioned 
above; a trades school also at Rio de Janeiro; 
and the Roosevelt School, Baua-Mausa, near 
Rio de Janeiro, which provides accommodation 
for about 900 pupils in sixteen classrooms. 


97. Roberto Brothers, Architects. ‘''School at 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil". Architectural 
Review, vol. 107, April 1950, pp. 224-230. 
London. 


Details are given of the trades school for 
industrial apprentices, Rio de Janeiro, which 
accommodates 1,400 students working in two daily 
shifts, occupies four storeys and is built of rein- 
forced concrete. 


98. Reidy, A. (1952). 'Gymnasium and primary 
school, Pedregulho, Rio de Janeiro". 


Architectural Review, vol. 112, July 1952, pp. 





16-19. London. 


This school has been built in a new suburb of Rio 
de Janeiro. The classrooms face south, away from 
the sun and are extended to form a terrace where 
lessons can be held on particularly hot days. The 
school and the gymnasium attached to it are in 
reinforced concrete. The sunlit, north passages 
are protected by sunscreens built of hollow ceramic 
tiles. These, a revival of a traditional Brazilian 
form of sun protection -rmit maximum ventila- 
tion and give a honeycomb effect with richly 
textured light and shade. 


99. Davies, R.L. 'The Hertfordshire achieve- 
ment", by R.L. Davies and J.R. Weeks. 
Architectural Review, vol. 112, June 1952, 
pp. 367-95. London. 





An illustrated review of the lessons learnt in post- 
war school building in Hertfordshire. Though 
obviously not directly applicable to the tropics, 
the method of approach, including the co-operatio! 
developed between architects and fabricators, has 
valuable lessons. 


100. Meyer, H. ''Schulbau in Mexico". Bauen 
and Wohnen, vol. 6, no. 1, 1951. Ravens- 
burg. 





A survey of school building in Mexico since 1940. 
Illustrations include a standard urban primary 
schoo! «lassroom for 48 pupils, based on the report 


of the Staite Committee for School Building, Mexico 
(1946); the urban primary school, Tacubaya (1946) 
which acco:mmodates 600 pupils; a shed-type, two 
classroom village school at Santa Ana, Nuevo Léon 
State; urban primary schools at Tecoman, Colim 
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State, (300 pupils) and at Ciudad Garcia, Zacaty 


an | 
State, (600 pupils); and an experimental, Single . 














for s 
classroom school built of timber. Also illustrate spac 
is a village school built in bamboo for the tropic; can | 
Huasteca region, Gulf of Mexico. tropi 

: aio pract 

101. Cutherbertson, Dale. “Singapore educatio, gard 
plan''. Quarterly Journal of the Institute usab 

of Architects of Malaya, September-Decer work 

1951. Singapore. cons 

Th 


The five-year Supplementary Schools Plan (1949. 

of the Education Department is described, which | 193. 
contemplates the erection of 18 schools each of |: 
classrooms per year. The organization of the so: 
building programme is discussed. Typical plans 
given, the standard classroom having a floor 

area of 30 feet (9.1 m.) by 22 ft. 6 in. (6.9 m.). | The | 


Illustrated, Ase 


\ healt 
102. Neutra, Richard. Architecture of social "supp 


concern in regions of mild climate/Arqui- py 
tectura social em paises de clima quente, 

New York, Architectural Book Co., Sao 94. 
Paulo, Todtmann, 1948. 221 p. 
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This book, devoted to the work in the sub-tropics| 
of the American architect, Richard Neutra, in- 
cludes a Section on rural schools and community | 
centres and a section on schools in small towns, |4)) 9 
based on studies by Neutra in Puerto Rico around Aon, ; 
1944. The village school is the first and most  }ysya 
necessary step in the establishment of a communigpyt y 
centre. It is important to build as many simple }pritj 
units as possible rather than a model school whicif Orga 
may not be repeated often enough to justify its heen 
cost. Ways of cheapening the cost of building King 
inc ud pre-manufacture of parts and element¢oye 
in a central workshop, the standardization of con-\nent: 
crete formwork, and its transportation ready surve 
assembled from one school site to the next. Geor, 

Classrooms should be designed so that they catitimbe 
be built singly, for small groups of children in [Engli 
thinly populated areas, or in rows when there artiand a 
more teachers and pupils. An area, 23 feet (7.0%, y 
by 30 feet (9.1 m), is the bare minimum classr< 
size, tolerable only if there is an immediate out-[}05, 
door extension. No corridor is needed; instead, | 
there can be a paved walk covered by a roof — 
jection. Designs for an awning-type door to the | 
outside, permitting thorough ventilation and yet Furth 
giving shade, are illustrated. A sloping ceiling, 104, 
with its low eaves-line towards the prevailing nd P 
breeze, is said to help natural ventilation. Ouse 

Describing schools for small towns, Neutra r tr 
underlines the importance of flexibility. A free peop] 





classroom floor area is needed for different land h 
teaching activities. Seating should be movable And t 
and furniture capable of being pushed aside. urth 


Large doors opening into adjoining rooms or to }ehoo 
outside extensions of the classrooms may be an Btand 
advantage. Low storage cupboards along the por 
corridor wall are suggested; above them there [Theo 








Zacate® can be louvred ventilators, Few special rooms 
single | for science are needed; with adequate storage 
uStrate? space for equipment, simple science teaching 
tropice| can be given in the ordinary classroom. In the 
tropics, where much of the science taught has a 
practical bias towards agriculture, a science 
ducatioy garden, protected by a fence or hedge, is a very 
titute } ysable asset. Designs, including the layout of 
-Decer workshops and housecraft rooms and details of 
construction, are illustrated on forty-four pages. 
The text is in English and Portuguese. 





1 (1949. 








which } 13, Buildings and projects/Réali- 
ch of 14 Sations et projets/Bauten und Projeckte, 

f the se: W. Boesiger, ed. New York, Wittenborn: 
1 plans: Ziirich, Girsberger Verlag, 1950. 239 p. 
or 


9m.).} The book describes Neutra's work as an architect. 
Asection is devoted to building for education and 
\health, mainly in Puerto Rico and California. It 
social “ supplements Abstract 102. 











Arqui- The text is in English, French and German. 

juente, 

, Sao 94 Gardner-Medwin, R. ‘Development and 

welfare in the West Indies. New buildings 

designed by the Welfare Housing and Planning 

tropics) Staff". Architect's Journal, January 22, 

a, in- 1948, pp. 83-90. London. 

munity | 


towns Yl over the West Indies the primary schools 

) around Aon. isted until recently of one room or a hall, 

most {usually dilapidated and invariably overcrowded. 

communi But many of the new buildings designed by the 

simple }British West Indies Development and Welfare 

001 whic} Organisation's housing and planning staff have 

y its been for education, and with money from United 

ding Kingdom Development and Welfare and from local 

elementiGovernment funds, a number of new and experi- 

n of con-4mental schools have been built. Illustrated in this 

2ady survey are the Bishop's High School for Girls, 

xt. Georgetown, British Guiana, a three-storey 

they Catltimber building for 450 pupils; a primary school at 

ren in English Harbour, Antigua, with four classrooms 

here artiand a housecraft room; and Questelles School, 

eet (7.| i Vincent, a "'shed'' type building for 320 pupils. 
l 





classr¢ 


late out-1105, Crowe, Ralph. "Official architecture in 





sia, the West Indies". Architectural Review, 
oof pro- | vol, 109, May 1951, pp. 280-291. London. 
r to the 


and yet Further buildings to those mentioned in Abstract 
ceiling, 104, designed by the West Indies Welfare Housing 
iling nd Planning Staff are illustrated. They include a 
fis Ousecraft centre at Bridgetown, Barbados, used 
eutra r training secondary school children and young 

A free people who have left school; a science laboratory 
rent land housecraft room, Queen's College, Bridgetown; 
ovable nd two primary schools in the Windward Islands. 
de. uther details are given of the Bishop's High 

s or to \thool, Georgetown, The designs show an under- 


y be an Btanding use of local materials in combination with 
z the ported materials like asbestos cement sheets. 
a there [heoretically, 10 sq. ft. (0.9 m. 2) of floor area 


is allowed for a junior and 15 sq. ft. (1.4 m. 2) 

for a senior; in practice, an ever-increasing school 
population makes these standards difficult to main- 
tain. 


106. Calderwood, D.M. A guide to the planning 
of urban Bantu primary schools. Pretoria, 
National Building Research Institute, 1956. 
(Bulletin no. 14). 








A study of the factors influencing the design of 
primary schools for Bantu (African) children in 
urban areas of South Africa. The approach to Bantu 
education is described, particular emphasis being 
given to the strengthening of lower primary schools 
(four year course) ''owing to the high wastage of 
pupils found at present''. A school of ten classrooms 
may be needed for only 400 houses. Of every four 
schools, three would be lower primary. 

Technical considerations are reviewed under the 
following headings: sites (Slopes exceeding 1: 20 
are uneconomical); playgrounds ( a primary school 
for 500 pupils needs a four acre site with two fields 
each 210 ft. x 150 ft.) and school garden; school 
buildings - classrooms, furniture, daylighting and 
orientation, ceilings, colour, chalkboard, venti- 
lation and thermal insulation, noise, cloakrooms, 
administrative area. 

A classroom size of 25 ft. x 22 ft.6 in. is con- 
sidered suitable for all primary school activities 
(11. 25 sq. ft./pupil); arrangement and design of 
furniture are examined in some detail. 


107. South Pacific Commission. A bibliography 
of tropical housing. Noumea, New Caledonia, 
1955. 38 p. (Technical paper no. 76). 








A selective and annotated bibliography which in- 
cludes seven references to aided self-help; 52 

to building materials; 36 to construction methods; 
14 to design and standards; 16 to preservation 
treatments against insects, weathering, etc.; and 
seven to sanitation. Also lists a number of films 
and filmstrips. 


108. /Rammed earth techniques/. New York, 
United Nations, 1950. 121 p. (Housing and 
Town and Country Planning Bulletin 4). 
Also published in French. 





A special issue devoted to research, practical 
experiments and the development of rammed 
earth construction techniques. The following 
articles cover the subject: 
(a) Rammed earth techniques in France: A. Marini 
(b) Rammed earth technique in the United States: 
L.W. Neubauer. 
(c) Rammed earth technique in West Africa: 
A.E.S. Alcock. 
(d) Training course for building rammed earth 
houses in Nyasaland: P. Williams. 
There is a Selected bibliography and a glossary 
of terms used in rammed earth construction. 


25 








Middleton, G.F. Earth-wall construction. 

Chatswood, N.S.W., Australia, Common- 

wealth Experimental Building Station, 1952. 
(Bulletin no. 5). 


109. 





Wall construction in pisé, adobe and stabilized 
earth is dealt with. Formwork and moulds are 
described and illustrated. Good photographs and 
a useful list of references. 


"West Indian schools built in soil-cement 
blockwork". Colonial Building Notes, no. 5, 
July 1951, 8 p. Building Research Station, 
Watford. 


110. 





Two open schools, designed by the Executive 
Architect, Windward Islands, built at St. Vincent 
and Bequia, the Grenadines, in 1950-51 are 
described. Designs are based on standards 

adopted by the Development and Welfare Organiz- 
ation's housing and planning staff. Walls and piers 
are of cement-stabilized blocks, roofs are of timber 
covered with asbestos cement sheets. 


New York, United 
(Housing and Town 
Also 


111. Housing in the tropics. 
Nations, 1952. 148 p. 
and Country Planning Bulletin 6). 


published in French. 





Though directed primarily to housing, the methods 
suggested could be applied with modifications to 
village school buildings. There are papers on 
design and construction in the tropics, and an 
extensive bibliography. 

















112. Texas. Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Engineering Experiment Station. Research 
report. College Station, Texas, 1948- 

No. 22 Some general considerations in the 
natural ventilation of buildings. 

No. 32 An experiment in architectural education 
through research. 

No. 33 Air flow through conventional window 
opening. 

No. 36 Geometry of classrooms as related to 





natural lighting and natural ventilation. 





Authors' summary:- In natural ventilation 
greatest air speeds are obtained with outlets 
larger than inlets, but the greatest volume of air 
flow is obtained when both inlet and outlet are 
maximum; ceiling heights do not materially affect 
the air flow. 

113. Conference on Tropical Architecture. 
University College, London, 1953. A report 
of the proceedings, London, Allen and Unwin, 
1954, 144 p. 





Includes papers on indoor climate and thermal 
comfort in the tropics; natural lighting of building 
in sunny climates; style and tropical architecture; 








traditional materials; new building techniques jy 
tropics. 

114, Atkinson, G.A. "Building in the tropics. 
research into housing in tropical countrie; 
especially in the Commonwealth". Journy 
of the Royal Institution of British Archit: 
vol. 57, June 1950, pp. 313-320. | 





Design, orientation, materials and methods of of 
struction appropriate to hot dry, hot humid, ang 
upland tropical climates are discussed. 

115. National Research Council. Building Res: 
Advisory Board. Housing and building in; 
humid and hot-dry climates. Washington] 
1953, 177 p. 








Assembles useful information on tropical buildin; 
design. Includes papers on the significance of 
hot environments for man; solar control and 
orientation to meet bioclimatic requirements; 
design for natural ventilation in hot humid weathe 
cooling effect of trees and shrubs; problems of 
the deterioration of materials in hot climates. 

These papers were compiled for a conference 
held on 18 and 19 November 1952 by the Building 
Research Advisory Board. 





116. Symposium on Scientific Principles and 
their Application in Tropical Building 
Design and Construction, New Delhi, 
December, 1952. Proceedings. New Delt. 
1955. 392 p. (National Institute of Scienc 


of India, Bulletin no. 6). 


Papers on design for tropical climates, buildin; 
maicrials in India and elsewhere in south-east 
Asia, and research procedures. Presented at 
the Symposium organized by the National 
Institute of Sciences of India and Unesco. 


All-India Housing Association. Special 
housing exhibition number. Nirman, 1954 


117. 





Describes the New Delhi Low-Cost Housing Exh) 


ition, 1954, giving illustrations of a number of 
model houses. 


International action in Asia and the Far [4 
New York, United Nations, 1955. 131 p. 
(Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletin 9). 


118. 





Discusses recent international activities, espec 
in housing, in Asia and the Far East. Describe: 
the work of the ECAFE Inter-Secretariat Workilj 
Party on Housing and Building Materials. Much 
the report of the working party on building tech 
niques, design and siting of the United Nations 
Housing Seminar applies also to school building 
(Held in New Delhi in January, 1954). 
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119. Building and housing research. New York, A distinction is drawn between a technical infor- 

United Nations, 1953. 111 p. (Housing and mation service, whose rdle it is to assemble and 

Town and Country Planning Bulletin 8). record existing knowledge and apply it to local 

Also published in French. practice, and experimental research, which serves 
to increase this knowledge and develop new methods 

Various papers on international and national through scientific investigation. In other papers, 

aspectS of building research, including a review reference is made to housing and building research 

of research into warm climate problems in India, in the Caribbean and Latin America. 

South Africa and the British overseas territories. 
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UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. These coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the uorld to buy freely 
the materials which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


books the following categories of edu- various categories of scientific 
‘ odical cational films: material for education and re- 
periodicals ; ? ‘ search, such as: 
: (a) screening prints and dupli- 
photocopies cate prints optical instruments, balances 
. . : and weights 
ies — F 
microfilm cop (b) original negatives and du- lab I 
. ; seatives aborator ass-ware 
art reproductions plicate negatives y8 
electrical measuring instru- 
charts, globes, maps, as well as 
2 ments 
sheet music ; ; aa 
(c) 16mm. raw film for printing analytical and clinical test- 
gramophone records the above categories of films ing apparatus, etc. 


UNESCO COUPONS are on sale in most Member States which have currency restrictions. If you do not 
know where to obtain coupons, ple CC t your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unesco, 
Paris, for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
cational and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international travellers'cheque. They provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 
abroad for study or research. 


For full details, please refer to the follou ing explanatory leaflets . 


UNESCO COUPONS 
with separate addenda on 


BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 
and the banks where they may be cashed). 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
19, avenue Kleber, 


Paris - l6e (France) 








UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : 


AFGHANISTAN: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal 
Afghan Ministry of Education, KABUL. 

ALGERIA: Editions de i'Empire, 28, rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 

ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
BUENOS AIRES. 

AUSTRALIA: Melbourne University Press, 303, Flinders 
Street, MELBOURNE C.1., Victoria. 

AUSTRIA: Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, 
VIENNA V. 

BELGIUM: Librairie Encyclopédique,7 rue du Luxembourg, 
BRUSSELS IV ; N.V. Standaard-Boekhandel, Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERP; Unesco Courier only: Louis de Lannoy, 
15, rue du Tilleul, GENVAL. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, 
casilla 972, LA PAZ. 

BRAZIL: Libraria Agir Editora, rua México 98-B, caixa 
postal 3291, RIO DE JANEIRO. 

BURMA: Burma Educational Bookshop, 551-3 Merchant 
Street, P.O. Box 222, RANGOON. 

CAMBODIA: Librairie Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 

CANADA: University of Toronto Press, TORONTO; and 
for periodicals only : Periodica Inc., 5090 avenue Papineau, 
MONTREAL 34. 

CEYLON: The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., 
Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, COLOMBO 2. 
CHILE : Librerfa Universitaria, alameda B.O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99, Chungking 
South Road, Section 1, TAIPEH, TAIWAN (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA: Libreria Central, Carrera 6-A n° 14-32, 
BOGOTA. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, apartado 1313,SAN JOSE. 
CUBA: Libreria Economica, PteZ.ayas 505-7, apartado 113 
HAVANA. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Artia Ltd., 30, ve Smetkach 
PRAGUE 2. 

DENMARK: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., ONérregade, 
COPENHAGEN K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 
49, apartado de Correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. 
ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Luque 225 a 229, casilla 
362, GUAYAQUIL. 

EGYPT: La Renaissance d'Egypte, 9 sh. Adly-Pasha, 
CAIRO. 

ETHIOPIA: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
ADDIS ABABA. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 

FRANCE: Unesco Bookshop, 19 avenue Kléber, Paris-1Ge. 
FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, 15, rue 
Ledru-Rollin, B.P. 208, FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: R. Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertrieb fiir Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MUNICH 8. 

GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENS. 

HAITI: Librairie « A la Caravelle » 36, rue Roux, B.P.111, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

HONG KONG: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON. 

HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O. Box 1, BUDAPEST, 53. 
INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan Ave, 
CALCUTTA 13; Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, 
BOMBAY 1; 36a Mount Road, MADRAS 2. Sub-Depots : 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Sciendia House, NEW DELHI 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY 1. 

INDONESIA: G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttrommel 85, JAKARTA. 

IRAN: Commission Nationale irannienne pour |'Unesco, 
avenue du Musée, TEHERAN. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD. 

IRELAND (Republic of): The National Press, 16 South 
Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., P.O. Box 4154, 
TEL AVIV. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR* 


ITALY: Libreria Commissio.naria, Sansoni, via Gino 
Capponi 26, casella postale 52, FLORENCE. 
JAMAICA: Sangster's Bock Room, 91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON; Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS, 
JAPAN: Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO.- 

JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt 
Road, P.O. Box 66, AMMAN. 

KOREA: Korean National Commission for Unesco, Ministry 
of Education, SEOUL. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, avenue des Frangais, 
BEIRUT. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33 Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG. 

MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter 
Chong & Co., P.O. Box 135, SINGAPORE. 

MALTA: Sapienza's Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA. 
MEXICO: E.D.I.A.P.S.A., Libreria de Cristal, apartado 
postal 8092, MEXICO 1, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: NV. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
THE HAGUE. 

NEW ZEALAND: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hack- 
thorne Road, CHRISTCHURCH. 

NICARAGUA: A. Lanza e Hijos Co.,Ltd., P.O. Box Ne 52, 
MANAGUA. 

NIGERIA: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, 
LAGOS. 

NORWAY: A.S. Bokjérnet, Stortingsplass 7, OSLO. 
PAKISTAN: Ferozsons: 60 The Mall, LAHORE ; Bunder 
Road, KARACHI; 35 The Mall, PESHAWAR. 

PANAMA: Cultural Panamena, Avenida 7a, No. T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, PANAMA. 

PARAGUAY: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N°. 39-43, ASUNCION. 


PERU: Libreria Mejia Baca, Jirén Azangaro 722, LIMA. 
PHILIPPINES: Philippine Education Co., Inc., 1104 Cas- 


tillejos, QUIAPO, P.O. Box 620, MANILLA. 

POLAND: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw 
Naukowych, Patac Kultury i Nauki, WARSAW. 
PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade Lda., Livraria Portugal, 
rua do Carmo 70, LISBON. 

SPAIN: Librerfa Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medi- 
naceli 4, MADRID. Unesco Courier only : Ediciones Ibero- 
americanas S.A., Pizarro 19, MADRID. 

SWEDEN: A/BC.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Freds- 
gatan 2, STOCKHOLM 16. 

SWITZERLAND: Europa Verlag, 5 Ramistrasse, ZURICH 
Payot, 40, rue du Marché, GENEVA. 

TANGIER: Paul Fekete, 2, rue Cook, TANGIERS. 
THAILAND : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave. 
BANGKOK. 

TUNISIA: Victor Boukhors, 4, rue Nocard, TUNIS. 
TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, ISTANBUL. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik's Bookstore (Pty) 
Ltd., Libri Building, Church Street, P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE PUBLICS: Mezhduna- 
rodnaja Knija, MOSCOW G-200. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications 
Centre, 152 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 36, N.Y.; and 
except for periodicals : Columbia University Press, 
2960, Broadway, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY: Unesco Centro de Cooperacion Cientifica 
para América Latina, bulevar Artigas 1320-24, casilla de 
correo 859, MONTEVIDEO ; Oficina de Representacion de 
Editoriales, 18 de Julio 1333, MONTEVIDEO. ( 
VENEZUELA: Libreria Villezas Venezolana, avenida 
Urdaneta, esq., Las Ibarras, edif. Riera, apartado 2439, 
CARACAS. 

VIET-NAM: Librairie-Papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193 rue 
Tu-Do, B.P. 283, SAIGON. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27, 
BELGRADE. 








